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Textbooks of Exceptional Merit 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography—Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 
vivid, comprehensive way, and constantly emphasize 
the human side of geography. Their style attracts 
and holds the interest of boys and girls; their maps 
and pictures are remarkably beautiful; they give 
up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 








Story Hour Readers Revised and Story 
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Hour Readings 


The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 





Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections representing the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kind of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 
training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 
entitle it to its established leadership among many 
systems of school music. Some of these are: (1) The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 
(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- 
terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 





(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music be-. 


fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 
words of the verses and the accents of the music. 





Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades—WMiddle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition. Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness. The numerous illustrations 
are valuable aids. Special features of these books 
are: (1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) 
Short methods; (3) Training in the making of men- 
tal estimates; (4) “Personal interest” problems; 
(5) Thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Seder’ s Essentials of 
English 








Lower Grades—WMiddle Grades—Higher Grades 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 


experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and! 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 


“munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. ' 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


The vocabulary in these books is based on the: 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re-' 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 
the definite directions for teachers. All of the 1,000 
words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 





The “One Hundred Demons” are thoroughly taught. 
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Something New for Teachers 
“Problems of the Teaching of Arithmetic” 


by 
KNIGHT, LUSE, and RUCH 


A syllabus of one hundred and fifty pages in 
thirty-three lessons. Each lesson divided into four 
parts on the important aspects of schoo] arith- 
metic. 


Full of illustrative material and suggestions 
on the hard spots in arithmetic. 


Superintendent Carroll Reed in Akron, Ohio, 
writes: 

“If the superintendent who desires to hold pro- 
fessional teachers’ meetings or wants to refresh 
his memory about arithmetic before visiting 
class-rooms for constructive supervision realized 
the help he will receive from three hours study of 
‘Problems in the Teaching of Arithmetic,’ he 
would have one on his reading table before school 
opens in the fall.” 


Send for an examination copy today to 


THE IOWA SUPPLY COMPANY 
Book Publishers 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


The price of this book is $1.25 and add 10c for postage 





























Stories of Bird Life 


3y T. GILBERT PEARSON 


| President of the 


National Association of Audubon Societies 


. , : , : 
| The. ways of some of the wild birds are told in 


twenty entertaining and instructive stories by an 
authority on bird life. 


These stories are not fanciful, but are true. They 
give an intimate knowledge of our feathered neigh- 
bors and should serve to inspire children with right 
views concerning living things and the conservation 
of wild life. 


In a wholesome and fascinating way the author 
arouses a new feeling toward wild birds. His styie 
is admirable and touched with gleams of quiet humor. 
While the book has been written primarily for young 
people, no one can read these stories without advan- 
tage to his heart and to his head. 


Cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. 


Ra) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-op-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dailas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Price $1.00 
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that concerns every high-school teacher in the country who 
is giving a one-year course in world history—the publication of 


OUR WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
A History of Modern Civilization 


By Jamres Harvey RoBINSON and EMMA PETERS SMITH, with 
the collaboration of JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


Here is history from the Stone Age to the beginning of the eighteenth 







century adequately covered in 200 pages, leaving over 400 pages for the 


history of modern times. 


Here is history which presents only those men, 


institutions, and developments that have significance for the high school 
pupil of today and that help him to an understanding of the times in which 


he lives. 


Here, in short, is history that will interest him, history written 


so clearly, simply, directly, that he can read it with pleasure and remember 
it. Let your pupils have the advantage of such an outstanding book. 


Beston New York Chicago London 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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THORNTON D.:APOLLONIO 


The passing of Thornton D. Apollonio July 
29, 1924, at the age of sixty, removed a per- 
sonality that had long exerted a profound and 
beneficent influence upon the public schools of 
Boston. He was educated in the public ele- 
mentary schools and the Roxbury Latin School. 
Since September 1886, he had served as the 
secretary of the Boston School Committee. 
The regulations and precedents of that com- 
mittee have given the secretary a position of 
unique dignity and responsibility. Mr. Apol- 
lonio was not merely a keeper of records but 
the trusted adviser of the committee on many 
subjects. 

Without attracting public attention or 
assuming functions not his own, his tact, good 
judgment, discretion, and profound knowledge 
of the educational history of Boston and New 
England, coupled with unfailing courtesy and 
impartially, gave him a singularly potent in- 
fluence which he always used in the interest of 
the schools. He is justly entitled to large 
credit for the substantial educational progress 
of Boston for a quarter of a century. 


—_—_— 


LOYAL TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The daily press generally is very loyal to the 
Public Schools, but often with an “if ora but,” 
but the Hearst papers, so called, ring true with 
no apologetic note. They “call a spade a 
spade.” The following is a sample of the way. 
these papers deal with the public school 
issue :— 

“Make the Children Understand What the 
Public School Means, That It Is the Foundation 
of American Government, the Source of Power, 
the Hope of This Republic Now and in the 
Future. 

“Whether It Be the President of a Great 
Bank, Railroad, Manufacturing Concern, or 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
HIMSELF, Let the Children Know That There 
Is No Preparation for ANY PRESIDENCY in 
This Country Better Than the Training That 
Is Received in the Public School. 

“And Also Teach the Children to Appreciate 
the Devoted, Unselfish Work of the Public 
School TEACHERS, for They Are the Makers 
of Business Presidents and of National Presi- 
dents.” 
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TEACHING THE CONSTITUTION 


Teaching teachers to teach the Constitution 
of the United States is the mission of Miss 
Etta V. Leighton, civic secretary of the 
National Security League, 17 West Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City, and she approaches 
her mission with a message to all State Nor- 
mal Schools and State Teachers Colleges. 

Already she has three State Teachers Col- 
leges in the three great sections of the United 
States in which her elaborate and vital “ Sug- 
gestions” are to be put to the test of the 
classroom and then to the test of having stu- 
dent teachers actually teach children to learn 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The demonstration in any Teachers College 
should be under the expert direction of Miss 
Leighton, who not only has a great patriotic 
vision, but has the art of teaching skilfully in 
hand. 
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APPRECIATION OF MRS. DORSEY 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
Los Angeles, has had her salary increased to 
$13,000 by a unanimous vote of the Board of 
Education. This is a great tribute to Mrs. 
Dorsey at this time, when many superin- 
tendents are having more or less pronounced 
Opposition, especially in Los Angeles, which 
has been suspected of more or less anti-every- 
thing, especially in school circles. 

Mrs. Dorsey is the only superintendent in 
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Los Angeles in many years who has gone 
steadily forward with educational plans, paying 
no attention to critics or criticisms; who en- 
joys, after many years,a unanimous re-election 
and a salary with only one higher in the United 
States. 
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Chicago has launched the Junior High School 
scheme enthusiastically. 
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A RADICAL EDUCATIONAL PROPOSAL 


President John A. Cousens of Tufts College 
has made to the faculty a proposal for a change 
in the educational scheme which bids fair to 
attract wide attention. It would substitute for 
the four-year course a two-year introductory 
college course, leading to the degree of asso- 
ciate in arts, with all the rights and privileges 
of an alumnus. This course would provide 
general training in liberal arts for all and be 
so planned as to serve as_ pre-profes- 
sional training for some. It would widen the 
student’s knowledge of the world and of him- 
self, and would stimulate him to make the ut- 
most use of his power for self-development 
and for service to his fellows. 

The departments of medicine, law, dentistry, 
theology, teaching, chemistry, engineering, 
business administration and general research 
would be organized into schools, each with its 
own dean, giving courses covering at least two 
years and leading to the bachelor degree in 
science and arts and to special professional 
degrees. 

If Tufts College puts into effect a scheme 
that makes the first two years much more 
purposeful and fruitful; that reveals to stu- 
dents their aptitudes and limitations and de- 
vises further opportunity to those who have 
not shown the industry and capacity required 
to profit by advanced courses, Dr. Cousens will 
have made a notable contribution to educa- 
tional practice. 
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In the summer session of the Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah, one class was so enthu- 
siastic over the instructor for six weeks that 
he received an elegant gold watch from the 
class at the close. 





HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


We are using in this issue an important 
article on “ High School Athletics,” by William 
H. Greer, director of physical education, Har- 
vard University. While he champions high 
school athletics he protests against pre-season 
training and pro-season games. 

It is an article which should be well read 
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and carefully considered by superintendents 
and school board members. 

It was no easy matter early in this century 
to redeem high school athletics from the 
vicious conditions developed from 1890 to 1900, 
and there must be no yielding to other evils. 

High School athletics must continue to be 
directed by the officials of the school system 
and not by ambitious boys or more ambitious 
professional coach. The financing must be by 
the school authorities and not by outsiders, if 
there is any assumption that outsiders who 
finance shall have a voice in the management, 
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Summer students at State Normal School 
Johnson City, Tennessee, passed resolutions 
endorsing the school enthusiastically and advo- 
cated greater Legislative appropriations. 
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SHAKER HEIGHTS OF CLEVELAND 


In the autumn of 1921 we wrote of Shaker 
Heights as an educational miracle. We _ had 
known of nothing approaching it. Our inter- 
est was chiefly in the wonderful class work, 
and the adaptation of it to the most modern 
ideas. Five high school students had a Federal 
permit for the use of the school’s wireless out- 
fit. We got the report of the baseball final 
game of the season in New York in that 
schoolroom. The important feature of our 
article was its vision. Now, in 1924, we can 
report on the materializing of that vision. 

Shaker Heights is a beautiful suburban dis- 
trict of six square miles. It was a Shaker 
settlement from early times until it was pur- 
chased from the remnants of the Shakers and 
laid out as a matchless suburban addition. 

Shaker Heights Village is the dominant fea- 
ture of the six-square-mile district. There is 
no floating population. A very small area is 
assigned to business places needed for the 
convenience of the residents. Six per cent. of 
the village is available for high class small 
apartments; 47.5 per cent. is restricted to 
single houses, and 46.7 per cent. permits double 
houses. No lot has less than forty feet fron- 
tage, and most of them much more. Most of 
the residents own their homes. The popula- 
tion is nrostly young people. The school en- 
rollment is 20 per cent. of the population. 

When we wrote of Shaker Heights in 1921 
there were from the six square miles only 539 
in schools—77 in the Senior and 145 in the 
Junior High School. This June there were 
1,110 in school, 187 in Senior, and 269 in Junior 
High School. 

Superintendent C. B. Cornell is magnifying 
modernizing the classroom work, broadening 
the curriculum, intensifying the functioning of 
whatever is modern that avoids the tendency 
to putter over freaky methodology. 
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BOK’S LIFE OF CURTIS 


We regard “The Boy Who Followed Ben 
Franklin,” Edward Bok’s fascinating life of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, as an event of inestimable 
significance educationally. It is much more 
than a fascinating story of a remarkable career. 
It brings into the school life of the child some- 
thing that the child knows 1s real. Every 
school boy has seen the Saturday Evening Post, 
every school girl has seen the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and many a country school boy has 
seen and read the Country Gentleman, and 
Edward Bok tells the story in truthful detail, 
with more than the charm of fiction, the vari- 
ous steps in the real life of a man who had his 
ebb and flow of success. 

We are accustomed to say on the platform 
that there were never greater men than today; 
that there are scientific men every way as won- 
derful in their achievements in this decade as 
there ever were; that there were never more 
miraculous inventions than there are today; 
that America has never seen more brilliant 
business men; that there were never nobler 
specimens of men than there are now. 

This real life of “The Boy Who Followed 
Ben Franklin,’ written by one of the most 


brilliant biographers of the day,has in it every 
charm of personality, every thrill of financial 
adventure, every range of city life from Port- 
land, Maine, to Boston and Philadelphia, every 
phrase of a simply wonderful line of business 
from one line of magazine making to another, 
onward, outward, upward to great daily news- 
paper making in Philadelphia and New York. 
Fortunately Mr. Curtis has had a career that 
arouses no prejudices. It is about the only 
great business that is entirely free from any 
entanglements which would make it unwise for 
it to have universal school use. 

“The Boy Who Followed Ben Franklin” has 
stayed so close to his one line of endeavor for 
more than the fifty-five years that even in his 
recent acquiring of the New York Evening 
Post, and other New York daily papers 
merged with it, he has never been tempted, 
financially, commercially or politically into any- 
thing that can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion dim the lustre of Edward Bok’s story as a 
school book. 

It will be a tragedy for any school boy or 
girl not to know and use this book and have it 
associated with his school life. 





“A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR.” 


We have a personal and professional friend 
who writes interestingly, and we appreciate 
his reactions on educational happenings as “A 
Friend of the Editor.” Usually he writes from 
our point of view of appreciation, but there is 
no such limitation on his pen, for there are 
times when there is decidedly another side, and 
we have given him free rein. 

In his reaction on the Washington meeting 
of the National Education Association he 
allowed himself to say what he heard, even if 
he did not endorse what he heard. 

We have withheld the paragraphs which 
were a bit severe. Of course many things are 
always said in a critical vein in the lobbies, 
which are more or less vital and true, and there 
were more of these critical comments this year 
than usual. We fully realized this and could 
see why. There is.a purpose to democratize 
the Association. If the membership is kept 
above 100,000, which is probable, the demo- 
cratization must be more and more a reality, 
and that means more and more criticism. With 
hot more than 100 important official positions 
available, and with three-fourths of these 
actually reactions, there will be 99,975 of the 
100,000 who will not be elected. 

It is entirely clear that there must be much 


more attention given to the extension of the 
range of officers. If there is to be a classroom 
teacher in office the classroom teachers must 
of themselves select her without advice or 
counsel from outside. The same with a prin- 
cipal of an elementary school. The classroom 
teachers are not represented if a classroom 
teacher is not selected by them. 

The headquarters are now on a_ business 
basis, and the budget system makes it more 
business like, and no possible harm can come 
from having the most critical person elected 
to any office. 

To try to keep any one out of office will 
ultimately wreck the Association. It will in- 
evitably make the 100,000 members suspicious 
that there is something to be covered up. 

Before next July there should be democra- 
tizing features of a radical nature so that all 
officers will be selected by the class of educa- 
tors who are supposed to be represented. 

There are a few positions that should not 
be frequently changed, but there should be as 
many changes as can wisely be made. 

We have withheld the criticisms which “A 
Friend of the Editor” wrote, but everything 
possible must be done to limit such criticisms 
to those who never see good in anything, and 
their criticisms are never harmful. 




















































































































































































































































































Horace M. Rebok, seventeen years superin- 
tendent of Santa Monica, California, has not 
only rendered a great service to his city, which 
has been testified to by the teachers who gave 
him a delightful banquet with an elegant gold 
watch accompaniment, and by the professional 
and business men who gave him another ban- 
quet accompanied by $500 in gold, but he has 
done something of national significance. 

Donald Tyler, Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles, on June 6, in Washington, D.C., won 
a prize of thirty-five hundred dollars for an 
original oration on “The Constitution of the 
United States,” according to the verdict of a 
committee of award of which Dr. Charles E. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, was the chairman, 
delivered before an audience presided over by 
President Coolidge. 

This unprecedented prize was given by the 
National Security League of New York City. The 
country was divided into five districts in each 
of which there was a try-out, and the winners 
in these district try-outs went to Washington, 
D.C., for the final national event. 

Now, without any question, Donald Tyler’s 
famous victory was in large measure due te 
the spirit of the young people of California, 
created largely by the interest awakened by 
the report of the committee of which Horace 
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M. Rebok was chairman. This report favored 
a constitutional amendment enfranchising high 
school graduates from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, claiming that any one, eighteen 
years of age who has studied earnestly for four 
years who has learned history, civics, and other 
fundamental subjects masterfully is better 
qualified to vote intelligently than one who 
has simply waited, indifferently, to be twenty- 
one years of age. It does not require any 
imagination to see the effect of public discus- 
sion of such a subject upon young people in a 
city as vitalized as is Los Angeles. 

Compare the qualifications of Donald Tyler 
to vote with the vast army of persons being 
prepared to “read and write” and meeting the 
requirements for voting. 

How many men of twenty-one who will be 
given the privilege of voting for the first time 
next November would like to match Donald 
Tyler of the Franklin High School, Los An- 
geles, in a test of preparedness for the elec- 
toral franchise? 

We know few school men in America who 
have as broad a vision, as intense purpose, as 
noble a spirit as has Horace M. Rebok, whom 
we knew first almost a quarter*of a centuty 
ago in Iowa. 





Pittsburg, Kansas, has an enrollment for the 
regular summer session of 2,970 students, and 
the second session will probably have at least 
1,000. The school is only twenty-one years 
old, and it began as a frail infant, subsidiary to 
the Emporia institution. It never struck its 


‘pace until eleven years ago, when W. A. 


Branderberg took charge of it, even then its 
ene real building was soon burned. 

Today it has ideal up-to-date buildings, and 
the most varied and modern combination of 
courses from music to electrical engineering of 
any State Teachers College. 

It has the largest summer school in the 
state, and the largest enrollment during the 
year of any State Teachers College, except 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The college campus is a large hollow square, 
and we have never seen such a beautiful sight 
on an ordinary school day as that when 2,970 
young people come out of the buildings cross- 
ing the campus on their way to the elegant 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS, 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


auditorium. Of course no State Teachers Col- 
lege could house 2,970 students, and the Pitts- 
burg College makes no attempt to do so. 
Street cars come and go to every city within 
thirty miles, and from some, as from Fort 
Scott a big "bus of latest model comes from 
thirty-five miles away in season for the pro- 
gram and returns at night. There was such 
an array of parked automobiles that we were 
tempted to count them—207 of them. 

We have seen but one State Teachers Col- 
lege stadium equal to this, a $100,000 propo- 
sition built without a dollar of state money, 
built by students, alumni and city people. 

It is certainly all very wonderful, and no 
one can appreciate it who has not seen its 
evolution from the first—and in fifteen of the 
twenty-one years. At a banquet on its twenty- 
first anniversary the tributes to President Bran- 
denberg were as truthful as they were exub- 
erant, eventuating in christening the famous 
athletic field with its vast concrete stadium 
“The Brandenburg Field.” 
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GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


4UURNAL OF 


MEETING, 


EDUCATION 


OF THE WASHINGTON 
N. E. A. 


A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


This article proposes to discuss the Washing- 
ton meeting in a very general way and par- 
ticularly to record some reactions toward the 
National Education Association picked up in 
traveling among school people that seem to 
call for attention. The writer proposes to be 
merely the medium of transmission, not the 
originator; not in all cases even in sympathy 
with some of these following comments. It 
can be said with perfect truth that not one of 
the hundreds of school persons who have, for 
months before, during, and the week following 
the convention, made comments on_ the 
National Education Association as a body, or 
the meeting itself, has any feeling other than 
a desire to see an association positively and 
actively functioning for the betterment of 
schools. 

Any such general impression would naturally 
deal with the meeting place. Here the re- 
actions are entirely favorable. No convention 
could have a finer setting. The capital city is 
always interesting and delightful. There is 


no National anywhere in the world who does 
not experience a thrill at a visit to the Capital. 
His government may be rotten and oppressive; 
it may be inefficient and pettifogging, as most 


governments are; but his Capital seems to 
typify the strength and aspirations of his 
nation. Not long ago the writer’s driver, when 
asked his nationality, seemed to grow about 
two feet taller as he straightened up and said: 
“Tam a Roman.” Even those of us whose 
business has taken us to Washington every 
month for a period of years find it always more 
beautiful, always more inviting. No other city 
offers so many attractions that are different. 
Movies, theatres, baseball, hurrying crowds, 
tall buildings, dainty shops—all these you find 
everywhere. Washington has other lures. 
Unfortunately, the city has a reputation for 
being insufferably hot and this deterred many 
from attending, though as a matter of fact it 
is little, if any, hotter than other cities, and 
it does ,have the advantage of spacious parks, 
wide streets; no towering buildings to cut off 
the breeze. Washington during the Conven- 
tion was entirely comfortable. 

The Central High School is a wonderful 
meeting place. Its large stadium is capable of 
holding the largest crowds that would gather, 
and the building has an unusually large audi- 
torium for delegate meetings, and innumerable 
smaller rooms large enough for the smaller 
sectional meetings. It seemed a pity that cer- 
tain groups were assigned to assembly 
rooms in hotels scattered over’ the 
city while adequate space at Central High 
Was unused. This was not only a waste of 
Association funds but an unnecessary waste 
of members’ time and effort. There may have 


been some good reason for it, but no one 
seemed to know what it was. Those who. 
constantly attend the summer National Educa- 
tion Association meetings and the winter De- 
partment of Superintendence meetings oftem 
have wondered why better headwork is not. 
used in this regard. The temptation to cut 
away entirely is very strong when little groups 
are scattered over a town. This incidentally 
proved a boon to the Washington baseball 
team, which at that time was leading the 
American League. You could find more mem- 
bers, especially the men, there than at any 
other one place. 

Miss Jones as a presiding officer did herself 
proud. She was always on the job looking for 
work and not for the limelight. There was no 
posing nor strutting. When some delegate from 
the floor proposed that in recognition of her 
services she be voted $500, a mere, but decided, 
shake of her head squelched the proposal. At 
another time when a man was presiding, some 
one proposed a motion which was clearly out 
of place, just as Miss Jones came on the 
platform. In about three words she straight- 
ened out the chairman and the assembly by a 
definite and positive statement. The general 
and special group session offered a wealth of 
stimulating discussion. The writer attended a 
sectional session that for pep beat any 
he had ever noted, but unfortunately it 
was held in a stuffy hotel room with not more 
than thirty in attendance. In the sessions 
of the Representative Assembly there was 
abundant evidence that the democratization of 
the Association is becoming a reality, and that 
the rank and file of the membership actually 
can control. If it doesn’t it is the member- 
ship’s own fault. 

On the darker side—the attendance was small 
and the interest slight. Yesterday at an edu- 
cational conference attended by several hundred 
capable school people the fact was brought out 
that hardly one had been in Washington, yet 
not one person lived more than 225 miles from 
Washington. Scarcely one knew who had 
been chosen president of the Association, and 
scarcely one cared. When his name was told 
them, none had ever heard of him, and no one 
knew for what outstanding work he had been 
so honored. Everyone is a member of the 
National Education Asociation. This was in 
New Jersey, and it can safely be said that no 
other state in the Union has a group of super- 
intendents and principals at all comparable in 
training, ability, alertness, with that of New 
Jersey. This is a matter of grave concern, and 
one to which the Board of Directors might 
well address themselves with far more profit 
to the profession than to many of the matters 
which now occupy so much of their attention. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


ETTA V. LEIGHTON, civic secretary of 
the National Security League, 17 East 49th 
Street, New York, has been largely responsi- 
ble for the education of high school boys and 
girls in knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States and appreciation of its spirit. 
The latest demonstration of this achievement 
has been the culmination of a series of ora- 
torical contests. Donald Tyler, Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, won the Final Oratorical 
Contest held in Continental Hall, Washington, 
on June 6, 1924. This first prize was thirty-five 
hundred dollars. President Coolidge presided, 
and the judges were Secretary of State Hughes 
and Justices Van Deventer, Sanford, Suther- 
land, and Butler of the Supreme Court. Seven 
young people, five boys and two girls, repre- 
senting the seven regional districts into which 
the country had been divided, competed for the 
prize. They had already won first in the local 
and regional contests in which more than a 
million students took part and in the course of 
which audiences aggregating 12,000,000 people 
heard the orations. In the latter part of 1918 
the high schools of the country were urged to 
rally their forces and have their students study 
the Constitution and the basic principles of our 
government in order to prepare simple talks on 
the Constitution, and all local organizations of 
men and women were invited to co-operate 
with the high schools by providing audiences 
and planning speaking campaigns in which, 
through a group of meetings reaching all 
groups in the community, the people could be 
helped to understand that, under the liberal 
provisions of our Constitution, all desirable 
progress is possible. Within a few months 
three hundred high schools in various parts of 
the country and one hundred parochial schools 
had enlisted in this: study and speechmaking 
on the Constitution. 


WALLACE BUTTRICK, secretary of the 
General Education Board, a man of matchless 
opportunity, who meets great responsibilities, 
deserves this tribute by Dr. Joseph S. Stewart 
of the State University of Georgia :— 

“We doubt if any man outside of the 
South has had more influence in building up the 
educational interests of this section than has 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick. He became identified 
with the South during the annual visits of 
Robert C. Ogden and was elected secretary of 
the General Education Board when it was 
founded in 1902. 

“He called together the leading educators 
and business men and let them confer on how 
they could best improve educational conditions. 
He brought into counsel such men as E. A. 





EDUCATION 


WHAT THEY DO 


Alderman Charles D. Mclver, P. P. Claxton, 
Walter H. Page, David F. Houston, Walter B. 
Hill, James H. Dillard, George F. Peabody, 
Wicklitfe Rose and others and asked what can 
you do to give better educational advantages 
for all the people? How can we help you? 

“What group of educators in the South has 
not had the pleasure of Dr. Buttrick’s presence 
and co-operation during the past twenty years? 
He came not with pompous speeches and abuse 
or dictation. In fact, he rarely spoke but asked 
that we study local conditions, compare state 
with state, the good and the deficient, and 
suggest the next steps. 

“Thus it was that the leaders in each state 
put on campaigns for more money for com- 
mon schools, for the development of the high 
school systems, for better trained teachers and 
closer supervision of the schools. The stronger 
colleges were encouraged to raise funds for 
endowment, and the state institutions to secure 
larger appropriations to make more available 
higher education.” 

Since we cannot speak of Dr. Buttrick from 
a personal acquaintance, it is a pleasure to 
pass on this tribute by one who knows him 
intimately, by one whose discriminating judg- 
ment we admire. 
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BENJAMIN HARROW, Biochemical Labora- 
tory, Columbia University, has an article on 
“The Romance of the Atom” in Harper’s 
Magazine for July, which makes the puttering 
effusions of little fellows look silly. It is the 
most important and fascinating educational 
article of the season. It is the latest revela- 
tions of truth with the halo of vision. He goes 
to the brim of the unknown but does not go 
into the future, merely says that there may 


* be a material world beyond the electron. All 


honor to Columbia University for making it 
possible for a young man to be free to know 
the limits of science today who has the literary 
genius to make truth as_ fascinating as 
romance. 


J. W. McCLINTOCK, former superintendent 
of Pueblo, North Side, and before that of Mit- 
chell, South Dakota, is executive secretary of 
the Better Schools League with headquarters 
in Chicago. This gives him an unusual oppor- 
tunity for service for which he is especially 
prepared. In Mitchell and Pueblo he was a 
leader in the community and in state circles, 
was a leader of the school people and of out-of- 
school people whose influence the school people 
needed. The purpose of this new organization, 
well supported financially, is to bring to the 
aid of active school people their friends from 
the outside. 
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SCHOCL SAVINGS FROM THE EDUCATOR’S VIEWPOINT 


DAVID GIBBS 


Meriden, Conn. 


Schools are concerned primarily with train- 
ing every child in that knowledge and in those 
habits, skills and virtues essential to his be- 
coming an intelligent, law-abiding, loyal and 
constructive citizen. Thrift, resulting in the 
possession of property and of money, stabilizes 
character, arouses ambitions for larger service 
in life, increases happiness, provides better 
homes, counteracts Bolshevism and other forces 
destructive of the commonwealth. Instruction 
in thrift has, therefore, such an important place 
in the training of the future citizen that it 
should be included in the curricula, and every 
child in the country should have the advantage 
of such instruction. 

The schools must have the co-operation and 
support of the bankers. Precept and book 
study are of little value without actual experi- 
ence and practice. The savings and expendi- 
ture of money gives a tangible and easily 
understandable basis for wider application of 
the ideal of thrift. 

The great progress made in _ establishing 
school savings throughout the country shows 


not only a desire for such co-operation but also 
a realization of the future financial and civic 


importance of this movement. It should be so 
extended that every child in the nation shall 
have the opportunity to open a savings account 
through his school, or directly with a bank, or 


by mail where no bank is available, not so much 
for the money that may be immediately saved 
as for training. In the Meriden schools, the 
second week after the opening of the school 
banks, ninety-six per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment, including kindergartens, had opened 
accounts. It was ninety-eight per cent. for 
the year 1923 and has since averaged weekly 
ninety-nine per cent. 

A large number of parents, through this 
activity of their children, have also begun 
saving. Many foreign-born parents have 
acquired confidence in the banks, and have 
transferred their savings from stockings, mat- 
tresses, and othes receptables to the banks. 
The banks are undoubtedly doing an important 
public service, and at the same time saving up 
a capital of future patronage they could not 
have had otherwise. It is significant for the 
future of public education in America, that so 
large and important a body of men, represent- 
ing a large portion of the total financial re- 
sources of the country, should be interested 
in this important educational problem. As a 
school administrator I appreciate this interest, 
and hope that through co-operation with school 
administrators of this country, this important 
training in thrift may be extended to every 
child in the United States. 





THE MAN FROM THE CROWD 


SAM WALTER FOSS 


Men seem as alike as the leaves on the trees, 

As alike as the bees in a swarming of bees; 

And we look at the millions that make up the state, 

All equally little and equaily great, 

And the pride of our courage is cowed. 

Then fate cal!s for a man who is larger than men: 
There’s a surge in the crowd, there’s a movement, and then 
There arises the man who is larger than men, 

And the man comes up from the crowd. 

The chasers of trifles run hither and yon, 

And the littie, small days of small things still go on, 

And the world seems no better at sunset than dawn, 

And the race still increases its plentiful spawn, 

And the voice of our wailing is loud, 

Then the great deed calls out for the great man to come, 
And the crowd, unbelieving, sits sullen and dumb; 

But the great deed is done, for the great man is come— 
Aye, the man comes up from the crowd. 


There’s a dead hum of voices, all say the same thing, 
And our foreiather’s songs are the songs that we sing, 
And the deeds by our fathers and grandfathers done 

Are done by the son of the son of the son 

And our heads in contrition are bowed. 

Lo, a call for a man who shall make all things new 

Goes down through the throng.. See he rises in view! 
Make room for the man who shall make all things new! 
For the man who comes up from the crowd. 


And where is the man who comes up from the throng, 
Who does the new deed and who sings the new song, 
And who makes the old world as a world that is new? 
And who is the man? It is you! It is you! 

We are waiting for you there—for you, the man— 
And our praise is exultant and proud. 

Come up from the jostle as soon as you can; 

Come up from the crowd there, for you are the man, 
The man who comes up from the crowd. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION 


County Superintendent, 


H. E. HALL 








Bowling Green, Ohio. 


[Mr. Hall’s success has won for him such commendation that we are gratified to have the opportunity to pass it 
along to our readers. Mr. Hall tried the Zone or District Plan from 1914 to 1920 and his Departmental Plan, 1920- 


1924 has attracted much more appreciative attention.] 


Instructional supervision may be _ depart- 
mentalized on a basis of subjects by having a 
specialist to supervise each subject or group of 
related subjects; or on a basis of grades, by 
having a supervisor for each grade or limited 
number of consecutive grades. Either plan 
makes its possible to have specialists as super- 
visors. The courses in education in our 
teachers’ colleges make it more convenient for 
us to departmentalize on a basis of grades. 
Such organization also provides professional 
supervision at the minimum cost. 

In the average county district there should 
be a supervisor for the first four grades, one 
for the upper four grades and another for the 
high school work. In the larger counties a 
research specialist may also be provided. In 
the smaller counties it is possible to have 
reasonably good supervision, with a _ strong 
supervisor for the first six grades and another 
for the upper six grades. In either case the 
county superintendent might, if financial limi- 
tations demanded it, supervise the work in one 
department. : 

Under this plan the supervisors are appointed 
by the county superintendent and work under 
his leadership and represent the county office. 
This plan makes it possible for the county dis- 
trict to secure well-trained supervisors for a 
limited number of grades. It insures co-opera- 
tion among the county superintendents and 
supervisors. It makes it possible to do a greater 
amount of efficient supervision with the same 
number of assistants. It makes it possible to 
follow a more carefully planned program and 
schedule. It brings to all schools in the county 
the benefits derived from an _ organization 
that uses the county unit for supervision pur- 
poses. 

It gives the county superintendent an organi- 
zation which enables him to check and know 
definitely the results of his supervision. 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION. 

During the school year the county superin- 
tendent and assistants meet each week to dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to supervision. In 
these conferences reports are made by the 
supervisors. Special problems of the super- 
visors are discussed, and the visitation schedule 
is formulated. 

The county superintendent and his assistants 
meet superintendents and principals of village 
and consolidated schools each school month to 
discuss problems of administration and super- 
vision in the county district. 

The local superintendent or principal is held 
responsible for the type of work carried on in 
his school. He, therefore, welcomes the co- 


operation and services of the county super- 
visors and carries out the plans of the county 
system with his teachers. 

The principal and teachers of a local school 
are encouraged to carry on some educational 
project or experiment. Such projects or ex- 
periments are approved by the county super- 
visors, who assist in giving the opportunity to 
practice initiative and to get necessary experi- 
ence in taking responsibility. 

In the school districts that maintain one- 
room schools and in the smaller consolidated 
schools where it is not possible to have a 
principal who is qualified to do effective in- 
structional supervision, a teacher or principal 
is designated as “principal teacher.” The 
“principal teacher” handles minor administra- 
tive matters and supervises outside activities— 
parent-teachers organizations, “community 
meetings,” school exhibits, contests, eighth- 
grade commencements, closing day events, ete. 
Group meetings of one-teacher schools and 
smaller consolidated schools are arranged by 
the county supervisors and a committee of the 
teachers. The officers of the group organiza- 
tions are elected by the teachers at the be- 
ginning of the school year. The county super- 
visors of the elementary schools and a commit- 
tee of teachers formulate the programs for the 
group meetings which are held about once a 
month during the first six months of the school 
year. 

The county teachers have an organization 
where they meet as one group. These meet- 
ings are quarterly institutes, where all are 
given the opportunity to hear outside as well 
as home speakers. These programs aim to 
give to the teachers something of the newer 
practices and tendencies in school work and 
to give new inspiration for school duties. 

The “principal teachers” meet and confer 
with the county supervisors regarding com- 
munity and other outside school activities. The 
supervisors attend as many of the outside 
events as their duties permit. 

WORK OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 

The Supervision Program.—In order that 
the best results may be realized by rural super- 
visors there is a definite supervision program. 
The program includes new worth-while topics 
and projects agreed upon by teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors. It includes projects car- 
ried over from the previous year which need 
further development or emphasis. A copy of 
this program is placed in the hands of each 
teacher at the beginning of the school year. 
Toward the end of the year each teacher is 
given an opportunity to demonstrate what she 
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has achieved along the lines of the super- 
yision program. 

In order that the supervisors’ services may 
be distributed among the schools a routing 
scheme is worked out for the whole county. 
One supervisor starts at a certain place and 
works from school to school until she has 
yisited all the teachers in the county that be- 
long to her group. Another supervisor starts 
at a different school and works in the same 
way so that each school is reached by the 
different supervisors. 

The first visits of the supervisors are long 
enough to give the assistance needed to start 
the inexperienced teachers. On the _ second 
and subsequent visits the supervisor spends 
about a quarter of a day with each teacher and 
arranges her schedule so that each visit en- 
ables her to observe a different phase of the 
work. 

To illustrate: The first visit brings the super- 
yisor to certain teachers during the first quar- 
ter of the day; the second visit, the second 
quarter, etc., so that during the year she is 
able to observe the work in all subjects taught. 
In the one-room schools the primary super- 
visor deals specifically with the problems of 
the first four grades, but gives assistance in 
matters of organization, management, etc., in 
the upper four grades. The upper grade 
supervisor deals specifically with problems of 
the upper four grades and assists in a general 
way with general school problems. 

In the consolidated and village schools the 
primary supervisor visits only the teachers of 
the first four grades. The upper grade super- 
visor visits only the upper grade teachers, 
while the high school supervisor visits the high 
school teachers. 

Visits on call have especially been empha- 
sized while using the Departmental Plan. 
These are special calls from principals and 
teachers for the immediate service of a super- 
visor. The supervisor’s schedule is interrupted 
and the call is answered, if possible, the same 
day it is made. 

Visits to schools are usually made without 
previous notice to either principal or teacher. 
At times, however. when certain types of work 
are being carried on by supervisors, notices of 
Visit are sent in advance. 

A visiting schedule is used to give definite- 
ness to plans. To have a schedule by days is 
impossible, a schedule by weeks is found better. 
A record of the number of visits made to each 
school is kept for the supervisor’s guidance 
a to number of visits and the kind of work 
Observed at each visit. Through schedule 
Visits we observe the county’s shortcomings and 
defects in regular school work. Through 
“Schedule visits we form a working plan for 
improvement, when work is found below stan- 
dard in a number of schools again and again. 
Through schedule visits supervision becomes 
the agency to keep work from falling below 
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existing levels of instruction—to conserve ad- 
vances. made by individual or group teachers, 
and to organize for the systematic attempt to 
improve methods and efficiency of instruction. 

Supervisors, so far as possible, attend all 
superintendents’, principals’, and group teachers’ 
meetings and co-operate in making such meet- 
ings most profitable to the teachers. 

Supervisors provide or conduct demonstra- 
tion lessons to materially increase the effici- 
ency of the teachers through such work. 

Supervisors hold conferences with principals 
and individual teachers for the improvement 
of teachers in service. 

Supervisors prepare definite, specific sugges- 
tions that teachers can understand and follow 
in developing class standards. 

Supervisors prepare teachers to test and 
measure results of their work in the subjects 
that are emphasized in the supervision pro- 
gram and other subjects which 
special attention in certain schools. 
EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS UNDER DEPART- 

MENTAL PLAN OF RURAL SUPERVISION. 


may need 


Superintendents, principals and teachers wel- 
come constructive suggestions and criticisms. 
Under this plan many more special calls come 
to the county office for advice 
of supervisors than were made 
trict plan was maintained. 
show that under this plan a 
greater amount of time is given to instruc- 
tional supervision and less time is used for 
administrative purposes. 

Supervisors see a greater need for continua- 
tion of the professional preparation in order 
that they may be able to acquaint their 
teachers with the newer tendencies and best 
methods in education. 


and assistance 
while the dis- 


Records 


More teachers are willing to rate their own 
teaching efficiency and seek the rating of their 
work by the county supervisors. 

More requests are made by teachers for 
mimeograph suggestions, bulletins, and other 
materials prepared by the supervisors. 

More teachers attend teachers’ meetings, 
summer scheols and extension classes in edu- 
cation. 


A greater number of teachers are willing to 


demonstrate their methods and to assist in 
improving teachers in service. 

More teachers acquire what supervision seeks 
to realize—the ability for self-supervision, the 
ability for leadership. 

The Departmental Plan adapts itself to any 
average county. It can be maintained as 
easily and as economically as the Zone or Dis- 
trict Plan. It provides efficient supervision at 
a reasonable cost. It does away with un- 
skilled supervision which often is an argument 
for no supervision in rural districts. Depart- 
mental supervision justifies its cost through an 
increased efficiency in superyision, 
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SUPERINTENDENT 


Ask any group of teachers to name two new 
things in methods of instruction and one of 
those named is sure to be “the socialized re- 
citation.” Much has been written, more said 
and a great deal done about the socialized re- 
citation during the last three years. It has 
been the glory of some schools, and a cheap 
advertisement of others. It has been an in- 
spiration and an incentive to some teachers and 
at the same time the bane of the professional 
existence of others. 

In reality the socialized recitation is not a 
new thing. Its name is the only new thing 
about it, and if teachers and supervisors can 
be made to realize that fact we shall have 
made a long step forward. I have vivid and 
distinct recollections not only of the socialized 
recitation but also of a socialized school of my 
school days in a rural school in Northern 
Vermont. There never has been a good teacher 
who hasn’t made use of the teaching devices, 
the incentives to independent thought getting, 
and the group or class co-operative spirit that 
so many of us today regard as the very latest 
things in principles of pedagogy and classroom 
management. 

Another misconception of the socialized reci- 
tation is that, in addition to being something 
new and something apart from ordinary every- 
day good teaching, it is something for which 
very special preparation must be made. It is 
no uncommon thing for a teacher who is re- 
garded as an expert in the use of the socialized 
recitation to refuse to conduct a lesson of this 
type for the observation of visitors on the 
ground that she has not assigned or prepared 
that particular lesson as a socialized recitation. 
More than once when visiting schools in vari- 
ous school systems I have been told that had 
the teacher known that I was coming she 
would have been glad to have had a socialized 
recitation prepared, but that it was a rule, 
backed up by principal and superintendent that 
no specialized recitation should be attempted 
without special preparation of assigned parts 
by individuals and groups of the class after 
thorough preparation of assignments by the 
teacher. A teacher in a Massachusetts city 
noted for its progressive and _ up-to-date 
schools told me not many months ago that the 
socialized recitation in history on that par- 
ticular day would have to be omitted because 
the two pupils to whom was assigned the in- 
troduction of the main topic were absent. 

I have in mind a Vermont village of con- 
siderable size in which the term “ socialized 
recitation” is anathema not only to the 
teachers but also to the parents, because in 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION—(1.) 


W. C. MCGINNIS 
Mass. 


their experience the socialized recitation as 
fostered there by an enthusiastic but over- 
zealous supervisor means classroom anarchy, 
It would take a brave and probably unwise 
teacher to attempt the “ socialized recitation,” 
by name at least, in that community. 

The following are some conceptions of the 
socialized recitation given to teachers at 
teachers’ meetings, in lectures and in books, 
that have had a tendency to hinder rather than 
assist in a proper undegstanding of the value 
of this type of learning :— 

“The teacher’s work must be done before 
school, and once in the classroom she becomes 
only a member of the group.” 

“The teacher sitting with the class is but a 
unit just as each child is a unit.” 

“Nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
the freedom of the discussion. The pupils will 
naturally bring out the points of interest to 
themselves, and the teacher should not kill the 
interest by attempting to direct the pupils to a 
consideration of what she thinks are the most 
important points.” 

“In organizing for a socialized recitation the 
teacher should alloW the class to select a sec- 
retary whose duty it will be to record the 
names of those who take part and also to 
record the marks given by the class to the 
pupils who address the class.” (This in con- 
nection with oral English.) 

“In a properly conducted socialized recita- 
tion the class, and not the teacher, is respon- 
sible for the discipline.” 

‘A pupil teacher, or leader, should be 
selected by varied methods to have charge of 
the socialized recitation period in place of the 
room teacher.” 

“Toward the close of the period each pupil 
should be allowed to write on a card or piece 
of paper a question on any topic of the recita- 
tion, and at the beginning of the next history 
period to ask his question from any pupil he 
may select. This is for the purpose of review.” 

“The best type of the socialized recitation 
is that in which the teacher has no part when 
once the recitation begins.” 

“In the socialized recitation the discipline 
will take care of itself if left to the pupils.” 

“The underlying principle of the socialized 
recitation must be democratic pupil participa- 
tion and co-operation. This means an associa- 
tion of equals working together in a demo- 
cratic way.” 

“The scope of the lesson discussion must be 
determined by the)class, under the leadership 
of the pupil director, and not by the teacher. 
The pupil director asks for a class vote to ter- 
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minate a discussion when it shows a tendency 
to become too long or to wander from the 
point.” at 

“The socialized recitation is democratic. 
There is no place in it for teacher domination. 
In a democracy each individual should have an 
equal chance. There must be no ritualistic 
following of a set order of procedure. The 
class activity must be a willing and co-opera- 
tive activity in order to be democratic.” 

As a result of ideas such as those quoted 
here many teachers are emphatic in their dis- 
approval of the socialized recitation. This is 
especially true of teachers of several years 
experience who know that boys and girls not 
only in the elementary grades but also in the 
junior and senior high schools need to have 
the restraining and directing influence of the 
teacher, and that to substitute a pupil to take 
charge of the recitation in place of the 
teacher means the substitution of a very poor 
teacher for a good one. 


———_o-——— 
In spite of the misconception of what con- 
stitutes a good socialized recitation and in 


spite of the fact that good teachers have 
always used it to some extent, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact that the socialized recitation has 
resulted in great improvement in the instruc- 
tion, discipline, and classroom management in 
many school systems during the past few years. 
Much of our teaching has een autocratic and 
dogmatic. ; oR 

The purpose of the socialized recitation is 
to arouse and increase the interest of the 
pupils in the subject matter of the recitation; 
to develop a spirit of co-operation; to incul- 


cate the idea of individual responsibility; to 


provide opportunity for the development of 
initiative and originality; and to stimulate and 
train the reasoning ability. 

“Education in a democracy, both within and 
without the school, should develop in each in- 
dividual the knowledge, ideals, interests, habits, 
and powers, whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself 4nd 
society toward ever nobler ends.”  (“ Cardinal 
Principles,” Section II.). 

These five attributes—knowledge,,g interests, 
ideals, habits, and powers—can“beSt be incul- 
cated by means of the socialized*recitation. 

For instance, teachers of community civics in 
the junior high school know that in order to 
tealize good citizenship as the objective of the 


course in commMgity civics it is useless to, 


Study citizenship in‘ the abstract only, or even 
to study the machinery of government, and 
that it is necessary to inculcate specific attri- 
butes of good citizenship. In addition to civic 
knowledge there must be civic interest, civic 
powers, civic ideals and civic habits, and these 
can be made a part of the pupils’ lives only by 
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individual and group activities in which they 
are observed and practiced. ‘The good man- 
ners of the children of a refined family are due 
to observation and participation rather than 
to a mere knowledge of what constitutes good 
manners. 

The writer has tried some interesting experi- 
ments in reference to knowledge of facts and 
the practice of principles. A certain eighth 
grade contained an unusual number of way- 
ward boys, and in the same class were several 
boys belonging to a boy scout organization. 
A lesson of the old type in civics had to do 
with what constitutes good citizenship. The 
class was told that on a certain day a written 
examination on that lesson would be held, and 
that the ten boys h&ving the best papers would 
be given a half-holiday, other provisions being 
made for the girls. Of the ten boys having 
the highest marks, four were from the way- 
ward group and four from the boy scout group. 
The two others belonged to neither group. On 
the half-holiday the four from th: first group 
were reported for destroying 
stealing fruit. 

After the reorganization of the teaching of 
civics the wayward group was reclaimed, but 
as Mr. Kipling says: “That is anothe: stozy.” 
‘he result of the experiment demonstrated that 
the theory that civic knowledge alone is of little 
value is backed up by practice. To jet theory 
and fractice to work together is one of the 
problems for the solution of which people are 
always working. Dr. Inglis of Harvard says 
that while he was a high school teacher he 
was frequently told that he needed to study 
the theory of education, and that now tiiat he 
is a college professor he is told that he is all 
right ee but that a professor of educa- 
tion doesh’t understand the difficulty of putting 
theory into practice. 

As’ has already been stated, good teachers 
for a long time have made use of the socialized 
recitation in some form. However, a great 
deal of classroom work has been unsatisfactory. 
The recitation period in many schools is con- 
ducted in such a way that it has little or noth- 
ing to do with the learning process. The ques- 
tion and answer method of recitation leaves 
the pupils with little or no more knowledge at 
the end of the class period than they pos- 
sessed at the beginning. 


property and 


The only one who 
has acquired any new knowledge is the teacher. 
From the answers of the pupils she has found 
out what facts concerning the subject matter 
are in the possession of the pupils at the be- 
ginning of the recitation. 

The recitation is merely an oral examina- 
tion, and is a period of wasted time on the 
part of the pupils, and of useless activity on 
the part of the teacher. 
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THE ATHLETIC SITUATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM H. GEER 


Director of Physical Education at Harvard University. 


| Reprinted 


The American conception of physical educa- 
tion, with its emphasis on plays, games, and 
athletics, has introduced many financial prob- 
lems. The athletic type of physical education 
with everybody in the game costs money. Ade- 
quate provision must be made for both indoor 
and outdoor facilities. The community. 
through the school, is finding it difficult to give 
back to boys and girls their birthright of a 
place and a chance to play. Furthermore, a 
physical education program, with the emphasis 
on play and recreation requires a_ staff of 
trained workers who appreciate the place and 
value of play in education. Each year finds 
more and more schools prepared to discharge, 
in a reasonable satisfactory manner, obligations 
for the health and physical welfare of students. 
The tendency is in the right direction. Build- 
ing programs of the present day include pro- 
visions for gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
playgrounds, and athletic fields. This is an 
evidence of a real attempt to make the athletic 
opportunity available to everybody. 

The problem of inter-school athletic com- 
petition for girls is a comparatively new one. 
During the last few years, more and more 
attention has been focussed on this phase of 
physical education. It seems to be quite 
generally agreed that the time is ripe for a 
constructive policy. 

The most immediate and vital questions re- 
garding girls’ and women’s athletics were 
frankly and fully discussed one year ago 
this month (May) at an important conference 
called in Washington by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
vice-president of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation. The outstanding result of 
the conference was the adoption of a set of 


resolutions embodying the consensus of 
opinion regarding certain fundamental 
policies upon which all agreed girls’ and 


women’s athletics should be based. 

These guiding principles should be of real 
assistance to those who are interested in the 
development of a constructive program. 


That no consideration of inter-institutional athletics is 
warranted unless 

a. The school or institution has provided opporiunity for 
every girl to have a full season’s program of all-round 
athletic activities ; 

b. Every girl in the schoo! or institution (not merely the 
proposed contestants) actively participates in a full season 
of activities and takes part in a series of games within the 
school or institution ; L 

c. These activities are conducted under the immediate 
leadership of properly trained women instructors who have 
the educational value of the game in mind rather than 


_ winning. 


That in cases where the foregoing conditions obtain, and 
proper and responsible authorities (preferably women) 


from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of May 1 


, 1924.} 


deem it desirable educationally and socially to hold inter. 
institutional competitions, the following 
should be observed: 
a. Medical examination for all participants. 
b. No gate money. 


requirements 


_ Admission only by invitation of the various schools or 
institutions taking part, in order that participants may not 
be exploited. 

d. No publicity other than that which stresses only the 
sport and not the individual or group competitors. 

That all awards granted for athletics achievement be 
restricted to those things which are symbolical and which 
have the least possible intrinsic value. 

That schools and other organizations shall stress enjoy: 
ment of the sport and development of sportsmanship, and 
minimize the emphasis which is at present laid upon indi- 
vidual accomplishment and the winning of championships, 

A consideration of some of the important 
phases of boys’ athletics may well include a 
brief reference to the early history of this 
extra-curricula activity. Beginning with in- 
formal teams and a very limited number of out- 
side games, athletic contests caused little or 
no interference with the main functions of the 
school. The development of sports in the 
high schools, as in the colleges, indicates a 
rapid growth in the beginning with little or no 
supervision by school authorities. In too many 
cases school officials failed to see any educa- 
tional advantages in connection with com- 
petitive athletics. Games were thought of as 
amusements that were outside the province of 
the school. During the decade that ended 
about 1890 there developed on the part of 
school men a real opposition to inter-school 
games. In a great many instances boys were 
not permitted to participate in inter-school con- 
tests. This attitude changed during the next 
ten years to one of toleration because there 
Was on every hand an evidence of the misuse 
of leisure time. Many school officials at that 
time thought, and unfortunately some even 
today feel, that the elimination of athletics 
would be followed automatically by more time 
devoted to school: work. aK 

Toleration of athletics in the early part of 
the period 1890-1900 does not mean that ath- 
letics were given a chance to make much of a 
contribution in the work of the school. In 
most instances athletics existed as a necessary 
evil. It is an evidence of real progress in 
education to note that that feeling has now 
almost entirely disappeared. The early student- 
manager control of athletics carried with it 
a train of evils. Teams frequently brought 
discredit to the schools they represented. By 
1900 athletics became such a source of annoy- 
ance that the schools were faced with a situa- 
tion where it was necessary to consider either 
reform or abolition. The period. 1900-05 is 


chronicled as one when a good deal of attention 
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had to be paid to the problems of interscholas- 
tic, as well as intercollegiate, athletics. The 
game of football had become so rough that 
many educators were in favor of abolishing it 
altogether. a? 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
grew out of a meeting held in 1905. A few 
leaders who had a vision of the place and func- 
tion of athletics influenced the conference— 
called to abolish football—to pass a vote in 
favor of reforming and controlling intercol- 
legiate athletics. Starting with only twenty- 
six menibets, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association has had such a phenoimental growth 
that today the nuniber of educational institii- 
tions represented in its membership is about 
200. 

The success of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association has demonstrated that the 
founders were not influenced by any idle theory 
in their contention that the amateur law can 
be enforced and that athletics can be fitted into 
the general program of education if institutions 
assume a proper amount of direction and con- 
trol of competitive sports, and athletically re- 
lated colleges combine into administrative 
groups. ea 

State high school athletic associations are 
being formed in various sections of the coun- 
try. It is hoped their influence may be a 
wholesome one: in eliminating this weakness in 
the athletic situation. 
already made distinct contributions. By study- 
ing important phases of secondary school ath- 
letics, by formulating standards, by encourag- 
ing the adoption of uniform eligibility codes, 
by stimulating the formation of local leagues or 
conferences of athletically related institutions, 
by promoting the adoption of recommended 
tiheasures, and in every way fostering good 
feeling and good sportsmanship, the associa- 
tions can do yeoman service in the protection 
of athletic interests and the promotion of pure 
amateur sports. The state organizations can 
do for the high schools of the state what the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association has 
succeeded in doing so well for the colleges. 
They should formulate guiding principles that 
are needed for the conduct of rational athletics, 
and should leave to local groups, i.e., leagues 
consisting of athletically related schools, the 
details of legislation and administration. Such 
a procedure would seem to be wise because 
it avoids the danger of there being so much 
athletic law that little attention is devoted to 
the spirit that should guide schools in athletic 
telationships. 

There are a few phases of the athletic situa- 
tion that seem to deserve special comment. 
They might be characterized as unfavorable 
tendencies. 

It is difficult to find a single argument to 
justify pre-season coaching of high school foot- 
ball teams. Many things might be said against 
Such training. As far as the writer has been 
able to observe, the individuals who sponsor 


Some associations have © 
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pre-season coaching have a mania for longer 
schedules, the winning of championships, and 
larger gate receipts. Unless all of the high 
school teams in any competitive unit have an 
opportunity to secure pre-season coaching; 
there is a direct violation of the spirit of fair 
play. Furthermote, as soon as we admit the 
necessity for such training, we magnify the 
importance of football and deliver the game 
into the hands of those who. are willing to 
make it the major business of the school. 

The high school season is, under normal con- 
ditions, almost a month longer than the college 
season. The pre-season coaching in colleges, 
where it exists, Gomes sonie tinie after the 
official opening of the high school. Today thé 
trend in ¢olleges, and it is a wholesome ore 
athletically speaking, is to reduce or eliminate 
entirely pre-season coaching. Princeton, Yale, 
and Harvard, by mutual agreement, have re- 
stricted such coaching to one week before the 
opening of college. Other institutions are 
adopting a similar practice. In other words, 
the college football squad will not be called 
together until about two weeks after the date 
for the official opening of most high schools. 
With such a procedure in the colleges, it is a 
sorry spectacle to see the members of high 
school football squads called together two or 
more weeks before the opening of school—that 
is, the last of August, or one month before the 
college players begin training. 

The practice of pre-season football coaching 
was so prevalent last fall in the schools about 
Boston that it called forth unfavorable editorial 
comment in several of the daily papers. The 
failure of school authorities to prohibit pre- 
season coaching was interpreted by some or- 
ganizations as an official approval of the 
practice. It was not surprising, then, to find 
the Y.M.C.A. coming forward with a proposi- 
tion that would enable more boys to get pre- 
season training. Plans were under way within 
the last few months to launch a campaign to 
get members for a “Grid Camp ” that was to 
serve the Boston high school athletes. A suc- 
cessful coach was to be secured so that the 
boys who attended a ten-day camp just prior 
to the opening of school would have the ad- 
vantage of fundamental instruction in foot- 
ball. ; 

The writer was approached by a member of 
the committee in charge of arrangements and 
asked to serve in an advisory capacity. He 
declined the invitation and served notice that 
he would do all within his power to prevent 
the organization of the camp. ‘he next day 
he was waited on by the members of the com- 
mittee. When it was pointed out that school 
men would frown, on their proposition, that the 
plan was manifestly unfair to high school foot- 
ball candidates who could not attend the camp, 
and that their scheme merely played into the 
hands of the undesirable type of football coach, 
the members of the committee willingly agreed 
to cancel the publicity matter that had been 
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sent out and abandon the entire project. It ts 

only fair to say before leaving this topic that 
the members of the Y.M.C.A. committee 
were actuated by a high motive; that is, a 
desire to be of service to high school boys. The 
failure of school men to register a vigorous 
protest against pre-season coaching had been 
misinterpreted by an organization that is 
always ready and willing to co-operate in the 
conduct of the schools’ extra-curricula activi- 
ties. 

A corollary of pre-season coaching is the 
playing of post-season games. This evil be- 
came so pronounced last fall in the New Eng- 
land district that certain schools insisted on 
prolonging the football season until two and 
even three post-season games had been played. 
Some teams played three strenuous games in 
ten days. Contests were scheduled and played 
at such a late date—about one month after the 
close of the regular season—that the sports 
editor of one of the Boston papers was moved 
to remark that “it is time to ring down the 
curtain.” 

In analyzing the situation, one finds a variety 
of factors contributing to bring about this very 
unwholesome condition in secondary school 
athletics. The mania for championships, the 
opportunity for cross-country jaunts, the need 
of funds to reward members of teams by 
sending them on “ educational expeditions ” to 
distant cities, and agreements to give coaches 
a percentage of the gate receipts at the post- 
season games, all combine to create a condi- 
tion that, if permitted to continue tin New 
England or any other section, will soon sound 
the death knell of high school football. 

When the situation gets so bad that high 
school principals, either of their own accord 
or under pressure from the alumni and_ so- 
called supporters of high school athletics, 
arrange post-season games, contrary to the 
better judgment of both players and coaches 
who say it is time to quit, and when heads of 
schools send challenges for post-season games 
to institutions in sections that are far removed, 
one is prompted to ask “ What next?” This 
condition, one that would not be tolerated in 
any self-respecting college, was allowed to 
exist with little, if any, protest on the part of 
those who ought to be seeking ways and 
means to safeguard high school athletics. It 
should be said to the credit of the Boston 
sports writers that they were almost alone in 
voicing a protest against this trend in high 
school football in New England. 

Another ‘unfavorable tendency in high school 
athletics that #& fraught with a good deal of 
danger is the mania for state and national 
championships. In college athletics, where the 
players are more mature than high school boys, 
we find that the trend is toward a reduction in 
schedules, and an elimination of post-season 
games, with less and less attention devoted to 
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sectional and national championships. It js 
disturbing, then, to find so much of the admin- 
istration of high school athletics concerned 
with the organization of tournaments that take 
teams away from their athletically related 
groups. As a man remarked to me the other 
day, “One can not help but wonder how long 
it will be before school leaders call a halt on 
the whole business.” 

In basketball, for example, boys once 
thought there was glory enough in winning 
the district or conference championship. The 
regular season, being a long one, affords all of 
the competition needed or desirable. Today, 
the promoters of championships have created 
a situation where the good high school basket- 
ball team has constantly before it a vista of 
more afd more world to conquer. The vie- 
torious local league team enters a district tour- 
nament and then, if successful, competes for 
the state championship. This involves travel 
and absence from classes. It generally requires 
the playing of several games in one or two 
days. In the regular season a single strenuous 
game a week is considered enough for most 
high school teams. In fact, many college 
coaches are heartily in favor of just that kind 
of a schedule for their teams. Yet, in the 
interest of a state championship, immature high 
school boys are permitted to compete in two 
or three strenuous contests in a single day, 
and that on top of a long season that has been 
quite exhausting. 

Having been crowned the victor in a state 
basketball tournament which is, in reality, a 
post-season series, the conquering hero—the 
winning team—goes forth to bid for the next 
highest honor, which may be a sectional cham- 
pionship. In this second post-season series 
there is again a trip away from home, absence 
from classes, and three or four contests—more 
strenuous ones this time—that must be played 
in about two days. One might think that 
everybody concerned—players, coaches, school 
officials, and promoters of championships— 
would now be willing to call a halt on further 
competition. A team in a recent tournament 
at Worcester actually dropped out while still in 
the running, because the members of the team 
said they were in no condition to enter another 
strenuous contest so soon after the one in 
which they emerged the victors. 

But the end is not yet. The teams in the 
State and sectional contests are baited with 
still another championship. This time a 
national one. So the much-crowned champions 
—our poor, misguided high school boys—pack 
their grips and sally forth to a third post- 
season series. This time the jaunt will take 
them to Chicago. That means for many 
players a week away from home and school. 
and several more strenuous games crowded 
into a few days. The girls, not be outdone by 
the boys, must have their championships, so 
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we read of a team from Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
playing in a series of three games with a local 
team at Westfield, N.J., to determine the girls’ 
basketball championship of the United States. 

Another unfavorable tendency in secondary 
school athletics is the unnecessary showering 
of honors on winning athletes. A desire on the 
part of the school and townspeople to honor 
the members of victorious teams finds expres- 
sion in various forms. This matter assumes 
such proportions in some schools as to become 
a travesty on amateur sport. If it is necessary 
to arrange complimentary trips for successful 
teams and give elaborate banquets at the close 
of victorious seasons to pay boys for athletic 
services rendered, we are forced to admit that 
all the talk about sportsmanship and loyality in 
connection with athletics is hollow mockery. 

There can be no possible objection to an 
annual athletic dinner, arranged for the players 
on all high school teams, if it takes the form 
of a good-sportsmanship rally. In fact there are 
arguments in favor of such meetings. Detroit 
has shown the way to make a sportsmanship 
rally an important feature of competitive ath- 
letics. It is, however, most unfortunate if we 
are going to spoil the fine idealism that ought 
to exist in connection with our sportgby intro- 
ducing elements that lead boys to teel that the 
school or town owes them something for com- 
peting on a team. The big reward, that ts, 
the honor of representing the school, and the 
opportunity to make sacrifices for a cause is 
big enough to challenge the average American 
boy to do and dare on the athletic field. If 
there are players whose sense of values has 
been distorted and who feel the school should 
“pay” them to play, let them step aside and 
give way to the substitutes who covet a chance 
to prove their devotion and loyalty to the 
school. 

Still another unfavorable tendency looms on 
the horizon of secondary athletics. It 
is the danger of commercialism permeating 
every phase of the athletic administration. [x- 
cessive expenditures require large gate re- 
ceipts. Large gate receipts are not possible 
without winning teams, and a_ schedule of 
games with teams that draw big crowds. 

The necessity for winning teams places un- 
due emphasis on victory. It is a sad 
mentary on amateur sport, and especially 
school boys’ games, if the purely commercial 
aspect of the drawing power of a team and the 
click of a turnstile must 
other considerations in the 
petitors for a schedule. 

When a condition exists where the main- 
tenance of the whole athletic program, im- 
cluding inter and intra-school competition, and 
the erection, development, and upkeep of all 
facilities for exercise are dependent wholly on 
gate receipts from a very few games, there is 
a serious ethical problem—one that sooner or 
later will have to be faced squarely by both 
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school and college authorities. It is little wonder 
that ex-President Meiklejohn of Amherst, a 
champion of clean, honest, and rational ath- 
letics, was moved to write in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1922, an article ,entitled 
“What Are College Games For?” It will 
always be difficult, in fact almost impossible, 
to maintain an amateur spirit and any degree 
of idealism in competitive sports if schools are 
compelled to conduct athletics on a commercial 
basis. In. fact, this difficulty and other at- 
tending evils will always remain as long as: 
institutions are unable adequately to finance 
the athletic program. 

The that has such wholesome com- 
petitive athletics that it is free from all the 
unfavorable tendencies that have been men- 
tioned deserves real commendation. More 
schools will be in that select group when they 
adopt institutional control of, and responsibility 
for, interscholastic athletics. 


schc Ti yI 


It is being more and more generally recog- 
nized that athletics bring forth, as nothing else 
will in a boy’s life, expressions of unity and 
loyalty to the school. Athletics, for both student 
spectators and student players, exist as tremen- 
dous social and spiritual expression. A school 
can ill afford t6 allow such a splendid and won- 
derful expression, so fraught with magnificent 
opportunities, as well as with grave dangers. 
to go. undirected or, even worse, misdirected. 
Some one has said, “the ideals and ethics ex- 
pressed in athletics are more likely to be the 
student’s ethics in more purely social and busi- 
ness relaticns than are those found in the dis- 
courses Of the lecture room or in the principles 
enunciated from the pulpit. The one he hears 
and may believe; the other he accepts and 
lives.” The Football Rules Committee refers 
to this contribution of amateur sport in the 
following sentences: “ You may meet players 
and even coaches who will tell- you that it is 
all right to hold or otherwise violate the rules, 
if you do not get caught. This is the code 
that obtains among sneak thieves and _pick- 
pockets. The crime in their code is getting 
caught. The football different. The 
football player who intentionally violates a rule 
is guilty of unfair, play and unsportsmanlike 
tactics, 


code is 


and whether or not he escapes being 
penalized, he brings discredit to the good name 
of the game which it is his duty as a player 
to uphold.” . 

One of the most encouraging favorable ten- 
secondary school athletics is the 
very definite attempt that is being made by 
many schools, through local and State 


dencies in 


organi- 
athletic 
that is 
and re- 
striction are giving, way to encouragement and 
premction. Just as soon as school men see in 
the athletic field the possibility of a great 
human laboratory for the development of per- 
sonal honor, self control, and other desirable 
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qualities in the training for citizenship, ath- 
letics will cease to be viewed with suspicion or 
merely tolerated as a necessary evil. 

Many schools now have excellent eligibility 
codes. Examples could be given of institutions 
where many of the following rules and regula- 
tions are being enforced: Strict amateurism, no 
post-graduates on teams, competition limited 
to four years, high standard of physical fitness, 
safeguarded by careful physical examinations 
by school medical examiners, parents’ con- 
sent, and training and competition in any one 
season absolutely restricted to school contests, 
limited schedules that do not necessitate ab- 
sence from home overnight, age limit of nine- 
teen or twenty years, and maintenance of a 
grade of scholarship, in a full program of work, 
that is required for promotion together with 
credits on the school records for satisfactorily 
completing the work of the previous semester. 

Many schools, too, are eliminating the pro- 
fessional coach and substituting the teacher- 
coach, elected by the school committee as a 
member of the high school faculty and directly 
responsible to the principal. Such coaches are 
free to strive for worth-while objectives in 
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athletics. They can teach sportsmanship, fos- 
ter clean play, and see that a desire for victory 
does not develop into a desire for victory at 
any cost. They do not hold their positions by 
virtue of having winning teams. 

The adoption of high standards for the con- 
duct and regulation of secondary athletics will 
come just as fast as school faculties cease to 





consider athletics as a necessary evi re 
incident in the life of students. School men 
must begin to concern themselves with the 


whole athletic situation and think of it as a 
moral agency that is an essential in the life 
and education of youth. If they approach the 
problem in the right spirit the school officials in 
the various athletically related groups have 
within their power the lifting of competitive 
athletics to a high moral plane. With the as- 
sistance of state associations and community 
agencies, including the local press, the unfavor- 
able tendencies may be entirely eliminated and 


the interests of athletics safeguarded. When 
that time comes the organization, administra- 


tion, and management of athletic activities will 
be on a plane of dignity and responsibility and 
rank in importance with other departments 
of instruction and training. 


~~ 





VERIFIED AND REVISED CHILDREN’S MORALITY CODE. 


The Character Education Institution is now 
able to report to the State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, who are its mem- 
bers, a verified children’s morality code 
for use in the enlightenment of teachers as to 
the moral ideas to be inculcated in the minds 
and hearts of children. 

A $5,000 prize was offered by the Institu- 
tion’s donor on Washington’s birthday, 1916, 
for the best children’s code of morals, to be 
competed for by sev enty code writers, at least 


one in each state, appointed by the State 
Superintendent or State Commissioner of 
Education. Seventy code writers were ap- 


pointed, and one year, that is from Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1916, to Washington’s Birthday, 
1917, was allowed for the completion of the 
codes. 

On February 22, 1917, fifty-two codes had 
been received. A check for $5,000 was drawn 
in favor of the winning author; William J. 
Hutchins of Ohio, now president of Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky. The judges making the 
award were Professor George Trumbull Ladd, 
Justice Mahlon Pitney, and Mrs. Phillip North 
Moore. 

The Children’s Morality Code in its original 
form was received with great appreciation, and 
approved almost unanimously in the corres- 
pondence which followed its publication. From 
the beginning of the effort inaugurated by the 
Institution’s donor to produce a trustwerthy 
children’s morality code for use in publie and 
private schools throughout the nation it has 
been accepted as a policy that the code should 


be revised from time to time and thoroughly 
verified so that it could always be trusted as 
interpreting intelligent public opinion as_ to 
what moral ideas ought to be inculcated in the 
minds and hearts of children. During the past 
seven years the following verification work 
has been done :— 

1. Thorough study has been given the other 
fifty-one codes, and a tabulation made of the 
moral ideas contained therein. The Hutchins 
Code has been verified as omitting none of the 
more important of these ideas. 

2. Through correspondence a study of the 
Hutchins Code by various leaders in the human 
sciences has been arranged for and carried 
through as a verification of the general moral 
principles therein. 

3. A list of the morality acts of well-brought- 
up children has been made, numbering about 
650. The Hutchins Code has been checked up 
on this list of morality acts to make sure that 
it omits no important phases of childhood 
morality. 

4. A study of the literature concerning ethics 
and morality has been made, and a list of “key 
words” drawn up. The Hutchins Code has 
been checked by these “key words” as a safe- 
guard against omission of important moral 
ideas. 

5. In the Spring of 1915, nine years ago, a 
beginning was made in the listing of the de- 
sirable characteristics of human beings, that is, 
the “virtues.” By persistent consultation the 
list of desirable characteristics has been ex- 
tended to contain ninety-one positive virtues. 
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There is overlapping of virtues but not identity 
in this list and during the last three years no 
one has beeni able to suggest an addition to the 
list. This list of virtues has been worked out 
as a basic check on the Children’s Morality 
Code. Direction for the expression of each one 
of these virtues in childhood conduct must be 
contained in the Children’s Morality Code. The 
Morality Code in revised form was separated 
into its component moral ideas, and these were 
checked against the list of ninety-one virtues. 
This verification showed weaknesses of em- 
phasis on several important virtues, and such 
additional words and phrases as were neces- 
sary to eliminate these weaknesses have been 
added. In its revised form the Hutchins 
Morality Code can be trusted as true and ade- 
quate for the enlightenment of teachers as to 
the moral ideas to be inculcated. 

6. About half the states of the nation have 
appointed state character education committees 
to collaborate with the Character Education 
Institution in deciding upon and verifying some 
effective and feasible method for character 
education in public schools. These state com- 
mittees have eight members, and the chairman 
of the Institution is the ninth member, acting 
as secretary. The Morality Code has been 
submitted to the members of these state com- 
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mittees, who have offered criticisms thereon 
which have been utilized in its revision. The 
revised code has been put to vote, and most of 
the members, all from whom votes have been 
received, have signified approval. 

In its revised form the Hutchins Morality 
Code contains eleven laws and 1,600 words. It 
has been verified so thoroughly as to justify 
its use in the various states of the nation for 
the enlightenment of teachers as to the moral 
ideas to be inculcated. By dissipating the fog 
from the minds of teachers as to what is right 
and wrong for children in daily conduct the 
personal influence of teachers over their chil- 
dren will be greatly increased. Their work of 
inculcating morality will be made more effec- 
tive. 

The problems of character education methods 
will continue to be the subject of educational 
research. The various state committees on 
character education in the elementary schools 
will report to the state departments of educa- 
tion after they have worked out plans which 
seem sure to be effective and have had these 
plans adequately verified by the experience of 
selected teachers. 

The Institution is placing before them for 
consideration the “ Iowa Plan,” which won the 
donor’s $20,000 award, extracts from the other 











promotes progress. 


finishes the course. 
nical secretarial skill. 


1. Imerease shorthand and typing skill. 


CHICAGO 





REAL SECRETARIES IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “secretary” has placed an additional obli- 
gation on the school. What are we doing to make the training measure up to the 
term—to make it fit the business man’s conception of what it should connote? 
The answer has been found by the hundreds of schools that have adopted 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in interest, in broader training, in 
the development of secretarial technique, in appreciation of what the training means 
to students, leaves no doubt of its value in stenographic training. 


Secretarial Studies helps students enter a field of new achievement. 
subjects of shorthand and typewriting into instruments of broader, more valuable service. It 


Secretarial Studies takes up the work in stenographic training where it usually stops—and 
The laboratory problems develop knowledge of business along with tech- 


The introduction of Secretarial Studies will achieve three definite goals: 


2. Give students accurate knowledge and capacity to meet suceessfully the sec- 
retarial problems that arise in business. 


3. Give students power—the ability to apply principles to specific problems. 


Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added to your course with advantage 
all around. Secretarial-trained stenographers are in demand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


It converts the tool 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 















state plans received in the Character Education 
Methods Research, October 1, 1919, to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1922, and the Five Point Plan. 


Emphasis 
First Point—Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 30% 
Second Point—Children’s Morality Code 15% 
Third Point—Character Diagnosis...... 15% 
Fourth Point—Character Projects...... 30% 
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Fifth Point—Report to Parents........ 
Collaboration in this planning for universaj 
character education of children is much appre. 
ciated. Much of the headquarters work of 
verification was done by Dr. Joseph K. Fol. 
som, who was research associate in 1921. Aq. 
dress correspondence to: Character Educatiog 
Institution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C, 









Dr. E. C. Higbie, president of the South 
Dakota State Teachers’ College at Madison, has 
a highly valuable professional plan for the 
promotion of the efficiency of his faculty. We 
HM: | quote from his letter to his faculty before the 
summer vacatien :— 

“A Teachers College is a specialized institu- 
tion, vocational, or better perhaps, professional 
in aim. As such it should work as a unit. Its 
organization should recognize a singleness of 
purpose that is probably inadvisable in an 
academic college or a university. In order to 
4, obtain this unity of purpose and action its staff 
if members should not only function as individ- 
} ual but as group members, keeping the com- 
Pat mon purpose constantly before themselves. Our 
Baa staff has done something toward working out 
fa this conception during the last three or four 






















































HT years, but much remains to be done. In order 
Bil to develop it more fully, the members have 
i been requested to convene on September third 
{ for a week of special study and consideration 










FINE PROFESSIONAL PLAN 





before the regular work of the year opens, 
Preparatory to this conference, it would be 
helpful if each would further familiarize him. 
self with some of the more recent literature 
concerning both general teacher-training prob- 
lems and the specialized studies in particular 
fields of interest.” 

Dr. Higbie enclosed a list of nineteen books, 
and added a paragraph to his letter in reference 
to the use of these books :— 

“The following references will enable one to 
direct his reading. Other materials will readily 
be found from bibliographies, tables of content 
of educational magazines. Reader’s Guide, 
Cumulative Index, etc. It is not expected that 
each shall study intensively all the material 
listed, but rather that each should gain the 
single purpose aim and then try to follow out 
in greater detail the more recent developments 
in one’s own field, constantly relating that field 
to the work of the whole.” 


















Thou savage god of fierce and brutal men, 
Look down upon the ruin thou hast wrought. 

In all the ages that the mind can ken, 

Behold the miseries that thou hast brought. 

The bloody battles that thy slaves have fought 
Have filled the world with poverty and shame, 

Until the prize of glory thou hast sought— 

The crimson laurels of a soldier’s fame— 

Still thrills the human heart with horror of thy name. 


































E’en now when men have lifted up their heads 
To gaze upon the rising sun of truth, 

When Art and Science leave their lowly beds, 
To lave their limbs in elixir of youth, 

When nations scorn the vulgar and uncouth 
And seek to find the brighter, better way, 

Thy insolence, bereft of shame and truth, 
Demands again to wield remorseless sway 
And rob us of the hopes of this enlightened day. 
































THE GOD OF WAR 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Thy throne is builded on the sands of sin 
Which have so long been drenched in human gore 

That doubt and fear, thy generated kin, 

Still question that thy rule of rage is o’er. 

The waves of restlessness that lash the shore 

Of this distracted and disheartened world 

Still mock the murmurs of the pleading poor 

Who pray that thy infernal flag be furled 

And that from thy high throne thy hated form be hurled. 





And shall they plead in vain? Hear, Father, hear 
The wailings of thy children in distress, 

And banish from their minds the ghosts of fear 
That hope and faith may sanctify and bless. 

No heart so hard that will not now confess 

That it has wandered from the paths of peace 

And that if it would make its sorrows less, 

Its moods of murder must forever cease 

And that its love of light must flourish and increase.. 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every 
parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 

Superintendents and principals’ in 
every section of the country are order- 
ing these for their pupils to read and to 
take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 























Every Teacher Should 
Go to College 


The college degree means more every 
year. It is essential to the best appoint- 
ments and the best salaries. Its training 
broadens your outlook and_ greatly 
increases your opportunities for service. 

Make the Most of Yourselves by 
coming to 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


for the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 
Two Year course (added to 2 years of 
normal school or college) and Part 
Time Courses. 
Write for catalog. 
A. H. WILDE, Ph. D., Dean 
675 Boylston Street, Boston 






































About the Remington Quiet 12.” 


The New Quiet 12 


Remington 


is the crowning triumph of that great Remington 
factory at Ilion where the first practical typewriter 
saw the light of day fifty years ago. 


of a writing machine has ever won such instant 
popularity in both schoolroom and business office. 


Its “natural touch,” which makes operation surpassingly easy, its operating 
simplicity, and the consistent beauty of its work are a revelation to everybody. 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 





STANDARD SINCE THE 
REMINGTON Seed 
WRITING MACHINE 
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THE DADDIES’ CLUB. 
By Atice C. Warp, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Portland, Oregon, has a “Daddies’ Club.” This or- 
ganization had its beginning in Laurelhurst, one of the 
residential sections of the city. Very many of the fathers 
are members of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, mem- 
bers in name only, and by virtue of their wives seeing to 
it that their dues are paid. 

Now the fathers realize that the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has its place and its work but from the nature of 
the work and from the business time of the fathers, the 
duties and pleasures of the organization fall to the 
teachers and the mothers. 

Talking over the new school building, playground needs, 
etc., brought the daddies of the community to realize that 
there was an especial field for them, separate and apart 
from the Parent-Teachers’ Association. During April 
they organized their club. They visit the school building, 
talk with the principal and with the boys, take an inter- 
est in after-school play, particularly evening play. They 
have helped with one picnic for the school and plan several 
features for the fall and winter. Any boys who are so 
unfortunate as to have lost their fathers, they look up and 
watch out for, to see that they have the advantages of the 
others and the supervision they need, in so far as it is 
possible. 

Through this club in Laurelhurst, other “Daddies’ 
Clubs” have been organized throughout the city. These 
clubs are not organized as one large club. They are not 
bound together by set rules and by-laws. Each club has 
for its object, and its only object, the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Neighborhood needs differ, so the clubs are entirely 
at liberty to pursue their individual courses. 

However, whereas the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
cannot touch politics whatever the need may be, the Dad- 
dies’ Club has no limitations. 

A bond issue of $5,000,000 was to be voted. Last year 
the bond issue was defeated. The government survey 
stated that Portiand is far behind in its building problem. 
The Daddies Club had a committee of one thousand work- 
ing for this bond issue. 

It is difficult to get busy capable business men to become 
members of school boards. This applies everywhere. Even 
within the eight weeks of the existence of the Daddies 
Club the members have interviewed sound business men, 
secured candidates, and have endorsed a strong ticket. This 
policy they will keep up. Each school election they will 
know the candidates. Worthwhile men will have to serve. 
With the “Daddies” of the “Kiddies” not standing back 
and looking on, but coming to the front on all school 
questions, Portland’s educational system has a future that 
is well worth watching. 

At the first meeting of the School Board after the fam- 
ous election was to vote the use of the school buildings 
for the Daddy Clubs, as they had previously done for the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

ccicaapiiinceigans 
UNDERGRADUATE PROPOSITION AT  DART- 
MOUTH. 

The Dartmouth undergraduate committee calls the pres- 
ent methods of instruction in colleges “spoon feeding” and 
proposes decided changes. The main planks of the new 
educational platform are :— 

In order to make the acquisition of the necessary infor- 
mation the concern of the student rather than of the in- 
structor, lectures would be almost entirely abandoned. It 


ds more desirable that the student should dig out his in- 


formation from books than that he should take in a pro- 


fessorially pre-digested account of it. An exception may 
be made in courses where demonstrations and experiments 
by the lecturer are of particular value and assistance, as 
for example in physics. The lectures should be offered to 
make clear things that would otherwise be difficult to un- 
derstand. Another exception may be made in the case of 
instructors who, by their grasp of the subject and their 
personality, can make lectures illuminating and inspiring, 
Attendance should be voluntary. 

Assignments would be by topic or question, to be the 
work of a week or more. This will mean more work for 
the student and probably some confusion at times, but he 
will learn to choose for himself in the matter of reading. 

Classes would meet once a week in groups of from five 
to ten men each, exclusive of possible lectures. Here the 
information acquired by the student would be put to work, 
The class time would be devoted to the discussion under 
the guidance of the instructor of critical questions involy- 
ing the subject matter. This type of discussion requires a 
knowledge of the facts and constitutes training in think- 
ing. It calls for active participation by the student. It is 
real exercise for the mind. While pre-supposing a knowl- 
edge of fact, it does not stop there, but goes on to develop 
the student’s ability to analyze, discriminate and draw con- 
clusions. It is the surest way of finding out the student 
who, not knowing the facts, is bluffing, as well as the stu- 
dent who has a good memory but cannot or does not use in 
thinking the things he stores up in his mind. The follow- 
ing ten principles are held to be fundamentally important :— 

That courses required of all undergraduates should be 
comprehensive enough in nature to meet the needs of the 
large group, and that for the most part they should te 
courses in background for information. 

That courses which are designed for developing special 
interests or capacities should not be required. 

That all required courses outside of the student’s major 
field be disposed of before the beginning of the junior year. 

That no one should be graduated from a liberal arts col- 
lege without having had at least a year’s study in the ap- 
preciation of literature. 

That no one should be graduated from a liberal arts col- 
lege without a reading knowledge of some language other 
than his mother tongue, and that that language preferably 
be one of those in widest use. 

That the curriculum should very definitely include courses 
which will present to the undergraduate some of the more 
compelling problems of society and the individual’s re- 
lationship thereto. 

That there should be a definite place early in the curricu- 
lum where the conscious effort is made to train the student 
in the technique of thinking and to develop his ability to 
consider critically the foundations of his beliefs. 

That throughout the undergraduate course the college 
should insist upon adequate written and oral expression in 
English under all circumstances. 

That because of the primary unity of knowledge it is de- 
sirable to study the sciences and the social sciences at the 
outset as unified fields. 

That the introduction to new fields of work should be, 
where possible, through the problem method. 

This proposition is significant because it shows that 
thoughtful undergraduates realize that capable students 
suffer from methods adapted to large numbers who have 
little love for hard work. 

ee 

Present population of the United States is 112,826,000. 
The increase last half of 1923 was the greatest of any six 
months. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE SOIL AND ITS MANAGEMENT. By Merritt F. 
Miller, University of Missouri. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

There are no problems in the United States today quite 
so vital as these :— 

Can the individual 
agriculture? 

Isn’t it better for city people to have fresh farm raised 
food than syndicate stuff from far away? 

Ought not city people to live on fresh farm products 
rather than on canned goods and other syndicate farm 
products ? 

These questions will only be answered from the stand- 
point of the prosperous farmer if the country schools suc- 
ceed in educating the farmer to be prosperous by the use 
of books like Merritt F. Miller’s “The Soil and Its Man- 
agement.” 

“Politics will never make farming rival syndicate agri- 
culture.” 

Good living will never be maintained by canned goods, 
nor by products picked raw and ripened en route. 

The consumers are more interested in the success of 
farming than the farmers are in their own success, and 
the only way to success for the farmer is through an ade- 
quate knowledge of soil and the successful management of 
the soil and it is infinitely more important to the people 
of the United States to have Miller’s “Soil and Its 
Management” universally used than it is to author or 
publisher. 


farmer compete with syndicate 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By Lalla H. 
Pickett and Duralde Boren, East Texas State Normal 
School. Cloth. 227 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

The Texas State Teachers Colleges are producing val- 
uable professional literature along new and important lines 
of practical school activities, and “Early Childhood Edu- 
cation” is an example of this professional service. 

School books are liable to cling to old and_ standard 
methods because new-method books have light sale until 
they have ceased to be new. 

The radical change that has taken place in the theories 
and practices of primary education within the last few 
years has been recorded in relatively few books. There ‘s 
need for literature dealing with kindergarten and primary 
activities as they are carried out today by representative 
schools. 

In “Early Childhood Education” the authors discuss 
the principles underlying early childhood education and 
present a wealth of concrete illustrations showing what 
these principles mean and how these ideals may be rea- 
lized in everyday schoolroom practice. The experiments 
which they record in detail were carried out with three 
different groups of children. 

A curriculum is outlined for both the kindergarten an:1 
the first grade, based on projects which are fully described. 
In the appendix are suggestive lists of poems, stories, 
songs, and games with information as to names of the 
firms where they may be secured. 


ee 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. By William Elliot Griffis, 
author of “Korean Fairy Tales,” “Welsh Fairy Tales,” 
etc., with eight colored illustrations. Cloth. 219 pages. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, one time a highly successful 
pastor in Boston, Schenectady, and Ithaca, always an in- 
spirational leader of young people, always interesting his 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


own people and the larger community in Japan, to which 
country he went in 1870 to organize the schools of that 
country, and where he stayed for a time as superintendent 
of schools in one province, and remained as a professor in 
the Imperial University of Tokio, in all five years. 

Of late years he has been of inestimable service to Japan 
and a great delight to American children and youth by 
writing books like “Japanese Fairy Tales,” always  faith- 
fully revealing the spirit of old Japan. : 

Such stories not only please us, but they give graphic 
pictures of local manners and customs. The stories of a 
nation reflect the nation itself. Some were told the author; 
others are the result of observation. As he himself says: 
“*The Fire-Fly’s Lovers, ‘The Child of the Thunder,’ 
‘Little Silver’s Dream,’ ‘Lord Cuttlefish’s Concert,’ ‘Lord 
Long-Legs’ Procession,’ and ‘The Gift of Gold Lacquer’ 
exist in no Japanese text. They were suggested by what 
he saw of the lovely, the comic, or the pompous side of 
life in a Daimio’s castle. Several of the others have been 
adapted from native legends and operas. There are more 
than twenty stories, whimsical, fantastic, and humorous by 
turns. They will give many readers a different attitude 
toward the mind and heart of Japan than may be gained 
from newspaper accounts of Japanese outward activities. 
Eight illustrations in color lend added attraction to the 
unusual! text. 


VOCABULARY-BUILDING SPELLER. By A. Meyer. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The name tells the whole story: It is 130 lessons each 
of which is building a vocbulary such as every one needs 
who is to take a part from the work-a-day life to commer- 
cial or professional functioning. 

It not only makes correct spelling morally certain, but 
it makes the effective use of the right word easy. From 
start to finish the principle always in action is “an aid to 
the student.” In Lesson I. “An invariable rule of English 
spelling is that q is followed by u. U following q belongs 
to q and is in no way combined with any vowel which may 
follow it. This principle and observation is offered as an 
aid; if you do not find it such, do not tax your mind with 
it.” What could be more honest in the art of teaching? 


RELIGION AND THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
By Brother Leo. Cloth. New York: Schwartz, Kir- 
win & Fauss. 5 
This is not a book of methods; it is a book of principles 

and illustrations designed to aid teachers and students 
who may stand in need of such aid to fashion or to modify 
methods of their own. All real teachers of literature agree 
on certain objectives, but each teacher should feel free to 
adopt—and adapt—the methods he finds most fruitful and 
congenial in reaching his ends.. If he be thoughtful, he 
will shape his work in consonance with generally accepted 
foundation stones of thought. 

Specifically, this book is aimed at Catholic teachers and 
Catholic students in Catholic schools. The Catholic con- 
ception of education aims to stress the possibilities of 
correlation between the subjects of the curriculum and the 
Catholic faith. The Catholic school teaches religion as a 
formal and distinct branch; but it also teaches—or should 
teach—every other branch in the light of the Catholic 
philosophy of life. This book tries to outline and suggest 
some of the possibilities of correlation between religion 
and literature. 
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RIVERSIDE COLLEGE CLASSICS. Selected Poems 
of William Wordsworth. Edited by Solomon Francis 
Gingerich, Ph. D., University of Michigan. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

This edition of “Selected Poems of William Words- 
worth” has an especial appeal for school use because of the 
exceptional selections from “The Prelude,” and the attrac- 
tive “Introduction.” No British poet of his day is more 
generally in use than is Wordsworth, because he has a per- 
sonality that a student must enjoy in order to know British 
poets adequately. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS 
IN AN AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Volume 
One. By Walter S. Athearn, E. S. Evenden, W. L. 
Hanson and William E. Chalmers. Illustrated with 
charts and photographs. Cloth. 578 pages. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

Dean Walter S. Athearn of Boston University has ac- 
cepted a responsibility second to that of no other Ameri- 
can educator, and no one meets his responsibility more 
devotedly, scientifically and skilfully than does he. He 
thinks in national units, he has a broad as well as an 
extended vision, and, while always devoutly Protestant and 
sincere in his crusading leadership of the Protestant 
churches in their work with children he is never narrow 
denominationally, nor fanatical in relation to other sects. 

Dean Athearn is not only a notable director of adminis- 
trative affairs, but he is a really great leader of leaders, 
which is vastly more than being a leader of units. He is 
to the whole cause of education of Protestant church chil- 
dren what Marshall Foch was when he had responsibility 
for ordering all divisions of all the allies to do what they 
could do to best advantage. Dean Athearn is the one 
great leader of all the leaders in this famous crusade for 
spiritualizing the thinking and service of all church leaders. 

In the Survey of Religious Education in Indiana Dean 
Athearn had the first opportunity any one has ever had to 
learn all the facts about all Protestant denominations of a 
great body of churches. 

It is significant that just as the Russell Sage Foundation 
issued its report on the public school system of Indiana, 
the committee on Social and Religious Surveys of New 
York announced the completion of an exhaustive survey of 
religious education of the same state. No other state in 
the Union now has at its disposal so complete a body of 
vital, comparable facts relating to its secular and religious 
education as has the state of Indiana. 

The objectives of this Survey of Religious Education 
were such a body of vital, comparable facts as will guide 
in building national, state and denominational programs of 
religious education. Such a body of- standardized tech- 
nique, norms, tests, standards, as will provide a new ‘and 
better method of measuring and directing the processes of 
religious education, and standardized methods for guiding 
local churches and communities in surveying conditions 
building programs, testing results and determining budgets. 
The results of this survey are to be set forth in three 
notable volumes: “The Religious Education of 
Protestants in an American Commonwealth,” which con- 
tains the factual data assembled by the survey and the 
recommendations of the survey staff. “Standards and 
Measurements in Religious Education,” which will contain 
the standards, score-cards, scales and other objective 
measurements developed for the purpose of this survey; 
and “Schedules and Codes for the Survey of Religious 
Education,” which will contain the schedules and codes 
used in the Indiana survey. 

Volume One justifies every dollar invested in the entire 
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Indiana survey, and all the time and thought given to it 
by such scientific educational leaders as Dr. Athearn, Prow 
fessor E. S. Evenden,* W. L. Hanson and William E. 
Chalmers. It is an incomparable production of indispensable 


facts, skilfully arrayed and wonderfully illuminated by 
illustrations. 


OBJECTIVE EVIDENCES OF LEADERSHIP. A 
Seale for Grading the High School Teacher of Five or 
More Years’ Experience. By Mrs. Florence Keeney 
Robertson, West Adams Place, Los Angeles. For sale 
by the author. 

Mrs. Robertson has certainly worked out the first at- 
tempt so far as we know to provide a means of measuring 
Objective Evidence of Leadership. She says we measure 
cloth by the yard, a city lot by the foot-front, and a chemi- 
cal compound by its specific gravity or molecular content, 
but we have no standard unit of measurement to guide us 
in estimating the success of the individual. Yet every day 
brings before college professors, executive heads, and 
school principals, its quota of questionnaire blanks, asking 
their opinion of the distinctive qualifications of certain 
specific persons. 

It is with the hope that a unit of measurement will prove 
of practical value, that this scale is submitted as a tenta- 
tive standard of measurement whereby the qualifications 
of any particular individual high school teacher may he 
designated objectively, and as independently as possible 


from the subjective influences and personal equation of 
the estimator. . 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. A Critical Survey. By Lance G. E, 
Jones, B. A., Balliol College, Oxford. The Garton Foun- 
dation. Cloth. 480 pages (5 by 9). New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 

The Garton Foundation of Great Britain is exception- 
ally valuable educationally and this output is of especial 
professional interest. Nowhere can be found an equally 
interesting and important presentation of the system of 
teacher preparation in England and Wales and incidentally 
comparison of kindred institutions of Scotland, France 
and the United States. Special attention is given to 
questions of finance and the supply of teachers. 

The historical development of the educational system of 
Great Britain is exceedingly interesting, leading up as it 
does to a brief survey of the present system, but the chief 
significance is the various plans for preparing teachers for 
special classes of schools. 

The chapter devoted to the United States teacher 
preparation, while made up wholly of published material 
of various degrees of reliability, a fairly good account of 
our miscellaneous ways and means is given. ll in all 
the book is one to be consulted for the latest information 
about progress in the preparation of teachers. 


— 


CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE WITH LABOR- 
ATORY MANUAL. By Charles Gilpin Cook, Ph. D. 
Boys’ High School, New York City. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

Of all the sciences Chemistry is the most fascinating in 
its application to everyday life, and Mr. Cook has gathered 
more than 500 special everyday uses for Chemistry, and 
he presents each of the uses in a way to challenge attention 
and create a fascinating interest in many cases. The 


Laboratory section is pedagogically valuable so that the 
book is adapted to the best of classroom service as well as 
for universal use in the home and for library reference. 
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| SPRINGFIELD 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


CAN BE MADE OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


IN THE DIFFERENT SIZES AND QUALITIES 
_JMPORTANT THAT EVERY BOOK BE PROTECTED BEFORE IT IS DISTRIBUTED 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
aceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Paul Shorey, head of the de- 
partment of Greek at the University 
of Chicago, is lecturing this spring at 
Brussels, Louvain, Liege and Ghent, 
Belgium. 


“The Living God,” which we re- 
viewed enthusiastically in the issue of 
January 24, has proved to be as suc- 
cessful as we expected it to be. The 
author is a well-known educator. “The 
Institute of Public Service” announced 
its sale at $1.25 a copy. The sale was 
so unprecedentedly large that they re- 
duced the price to $1.00 when ordered 
of them and they returned twenty-five 
cents to all who had paid them $1.25. 


_— 


The Central Society 


of Physical 
Therapeutists has 


changed its name 
to the Central Society of Phisio- 
Therapeutists. “The public referred 
to us as therapeutists,” explained the 
president, Dr. C. D. -Collins. “That 
didn’t mean anything, so we changed 
our name to make our functions 
clear.” 


Albion College, Michigan, receives 


$100,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Madison Louis Turner of Kalamazoo. 














FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Princeton University receives $320,- 
000 from the Milbank Memorial Fund 
for certain features of the new uni- 
versity chapel. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gives Har- 
vard $500,000 for the division of Fine 
Arts as a memorial to Charles W. 
Eliot. 


Harvard already has $1,650,000 of 
the $2,000,000 asked for the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 


Edgar A. Guest of Detroit has been 
given doctor of law by Muskingum 
College, Ohio. 


George Horace Lorimer, editor Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and Richard 
Washburn Child were given doctorates 
by Colgate University. 

President Coolidge received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from five 
universities this year, and he did not 
have to receive them in person. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., 
honors Herbert Bayard Swoop, editor 
New York World, with doctor of 
letters, 


a 


Yale University conferred 784 de- 
grees in course and fifteen honorary 
degrees at the commencement exer- 
cises, which took place on June 18. 


Dr. George W. Carver, negro 
scientist, a member of the faculty of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, has achieved remarkable re- 
sults in the field of industrial chemis- 
try.. He has produced more than one 
hundred commercial products from the 
Sweet potato, two hundred from the 
peanut, and sixty from the pecan. 
From a form of southern clay he has 
made many beautiful colors, one of 
them the Egyptian blue, the secret of 
which was thought to have been lost 
with the civilization of the Nile Valley. 


Belfast, Maine, has a new high 
school building costing $200,000, the 
best for a city of its size in the state. 

N. H. Ballard, state superintendent 
of Georgia, reported a revenue for 
schools, almost $300,000 more than the 
operating expenses of the schools. The 
revenues are from country-wide school 
tax, district and municipal school tax, 
tuition fees, state funds—$4,257,95i— 
and donations, $137,427. 

Paul A. Bassett of Gardner High 
School is elected principal of the Mur- 
dock High, Winchendon, Mass. 


John H. Batchelder, Townsend, 
Mass., is elected superintendent, North 
Bennington, Vt. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


) Spore ae the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








MISS T. M. HASTINGS 





MISS E, F.- FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “iw york 


iali hers 
nds college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teac 
eS ae. Sublic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 





WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Professor James A. Tufts of Phillips 
Exeter Academy was presented wita 
$350 in gold coin upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation there.. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, has raised $9,000,000 in the 
past three years, toward the $30,000,000 
which is to be raised by 1933. 


Near East Relief announces that its 
offer of a $50 prize for the best arti- 
cle on the observance of International 
Golden Rule Sunday appearing in the 
November or December, 1924, issue ot 
any magazine has been enlarged to one 
prize of $200, one of $100 and one of 
$50 for articles, fiction or verse ap- 
pearing in any publication. The arti- 
cles, fiction or verse submitted for the 
above prizes must deal with the origin, 
purpose and observance of the day. 
Contestants may obtain from Near 
East Relief material on which to base 
their work. They must submit to the 
Editorial Department, Near East Re- 
lief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘City, copies of the magazines or other 
publications in which the articles 
appear. The contest closes on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, at 5 p. m. No paid em- 
ployee of Near East Relief is eligible 
as a contestant. 


Detroit not only re-elected Frank 
‘Cody for three years at a salary of 
$15,000, but raised the salaries, of 
Charles L. Spain, from $7,600 to 
$9,000, and Oliver G. Frederick from 
"$6,600 to $7,600. 


No phase of the work at the North- 
ern State Teachers College is of more 
importance to the state of h 


Dakota than the work it is doing in 
the way of teacher placement. The 
purpose of the Teacher Placement 
Bureau is on the one hand to get 
prospective teachers in touch with 
prospective jobs and on the other hand 
to put those who are hiring teachers 
in touch with the prospective candi- 
dates. This work is a real service to 
all concerned, and there is practically 
no charge for this service to any one 
concerned. Up to July 1, 1924, more 
teachers were placed this year than 
last. 


During the year 1923 there were 
11,146 boys enrolled in corn, pig, cot- 
ton, potato, peanut, sheep, cali, wheat, 
poultry and miscellaneous clubs in 
Georgia. The crops grown by these 
farmer youths were valued at $750,- 
000, and prizes amounting to $30,000 
were won. 


A bond issue of $60,000 was re- 
cently voted in West Tampa, one of 
Tampa’s Latin districts, for repairs 
on several school buildings in that 
district. The county school board 
will soon receive bids for the work. 


State-wide teacher-retirement sys- 
tems are now in effect in twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia, 
while seventeen cities have local 
teacher-retirement systems independent 
of the state systems. Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Mississippi, New Hamnchiro 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, South Dakota,, 
Tennessee, Texas and Wyoming have 
no state law relative to teacher retire- 
ment. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER. 


4: Massachusetts State 
School Teachers, Bridgewatne™™l 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educa 
Association, Marquette, Michigow® 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
re — Health Asg 
on, Gran venue Templ 
sas City, Missouri. ie 


7 . —- a Teachers’ Aggy, 
ciation, Topeka, ays, H 
one age utchiaag 
ndiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. Associa 


16-20: California Teachers’ A 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Su 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teach 
sociation, Topeka. <7 


20: American Public Health Asgp. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 
23-25: West Virginia Educ ; 
sociation, Bluefield. ree 


24-25: New Hampshire Society fo 
Vocational Education, Concord, 


27-31: Washington Education Asso. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma 


8: Northern Baptist Educatio 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. “= 


nb 


29-30: Illinois City Superinte 
Association, Peoria. " aie 
Illinois State School Board Associa. 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 

30-31.1:West 
Association. A 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, 


Tennessee Education 
E. Callis; Seere. 


31: Franklin County Teachers’ As. 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 
31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
= Education Association. Alain 
ity. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts Superintendent® 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association 4 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent E. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 
0-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 
Women’s Educational and In- 
austrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


41-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativx, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 


tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
90-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
4-26: New York State Science 


Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education 
tion, Sioux Falls. 


26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

2: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

21-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland,, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

2$: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Associa- 


Association of 


® 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 


Eater Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


21-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion. Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of'Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
taphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

2%; Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
tiation, Helena. 

%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
tiation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Ccl- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 

16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

on, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY, 
Superinten- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * x 





No registration fee 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 
No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














5 WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de. 
siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. pe monte. Send for 
39TH YEAR = 00K let, Teaching 


Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. 


Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. §. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee a teacher for any de- 





SGHERMERHORN ctr: Coxe 


A superior agency for 





superior people. We 

New York City - one 
Charles W, Mulford, Prop. register only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 


Eatablahed 1855 1386 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


free to school officials. 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lnc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Secy. 


in the Union and 
teach and WHO 


We receive calls for teachers from every state 
certainly be of service to those who wish to 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


can 
ARE 











We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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NEw BOOKS ON THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


- New York Boston 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


By Harlan Cameron Hines, Ph.D. 


A practical, helpful discussion in which the author combines with his owa 
opinion a comprehensive resume of the views of previous writers on this subject. 


The constantly recurring questions about what shall be taught in the junior 
high school and how it shall be presented, and what shall go into the training of 
the teacher that will guarantee adequate preparation for teaching junior high 
school pupils are answered by bringing together, summarizing, and analyzing the 
various opinions that have appeared in recent publications. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


By Emma V. Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers 


A book, based on the belief that guidance is the principal function of the 
junior high school, in which the authors give an intimate picture of life in their 
own school together with a discussion of underlying principles. 


The volume is in no sense a theoretical discussion; it is a record of growth 
in thought and experience in a particular school. Being the first in its locality, 
the Holmes School has served as a proving ground of junior high school theory 
and practice. While much of its work is experimental, only such activities are 
recorded as have proved to be of value under the severe test of actual trial in 
classroom or club. 


PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
By Douglas Waples, Ph.D. 


An unusual combination of a study of problems and procedures in high 
school teaching and a guidebook for teachers in training, giving definite informa- 
tion and helps. 


The avowed purpose of the book is to challenge the teachers’ thinking and to 
stimulate criticism ; criticism of conventional methods of teaching, of the teacher’s 
own standards and technique, and of the training course itself as an example of 
good teaching. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 




















